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here's a hatful of big ideas for you 


based on it: 1} R 


Looking for new-product ideas to build sales volume against rising 
overhead? Or a new sales-appeal to up-grade an established product? 


We have a hatful of real live leads for you . . . new products you can 
make that are selling right now, in today’s markets. Like dry bleach for 
home and commercial laundries. Sanitizers. Detergents. Sanitary 
mixed shipments of CDB’s specialties. They're all based on the convenience and effectiveness of 
r chlorine in dry form from CDB chlorinated isocyanurics. 
with tne * PHOSPHATES 
‘ To back you up, we have full commercial volume of four CDB’s 
PRIOR EES HOES TUNES tine 8 Sees it varying chlorine levels, in powder, fine granular and granular forms 
by combining them in mined truck- at varying orine els, in powder, fine granular and granular forms, 
loads of sodium and potassium phos- ready for you at five coast-to-coast warehouse locations. And a full-time 
phates from FMC’s comprehensive line. staff of technical specialists primed to provide you with starting 
formulations and other valuable data you need. 


If you'd like to hear more, there’s no need to wait! Your letter 
or phone call will get quick response. 


Putting !tldeas to Work 


Me FOOD MACHINERY AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


FOOD MACHINERY 


AND CHEMICAL 
CORPORATION 


General Sales Offices 
161 E€. 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 17 











GOOD*YEAR 


Why men with ideas are using new, versatile VITEL resins 


Packed with potential to pay out ideas—aptly describes 
the exciting new family of VITEL polyester resins. In 
appropriate solutions, these resins give metal a tough, 
weather-resistant coating. They add a rich tone to 
wood; give paper a high gloss; provide lasting bonds 
in laminates; serve ideally as a binder in printing inks 
—even on slick surfaces such as vinyl. 


More ways new VITEL resins shine? Their glasslike 
clarity makes a finish a thing of beauty. Their unusual 
adhesion makes them applicable to a wide range of sur- 
faces and products. Their excellent electrical proper- 


Lots of good things come from 


' GOOD; 


ties answer many insulating problems. Their chemical 
resistance is outstanding. 


Another extra: VITEL resins are so workable they can 
be applied by brushing, spraying, roll coating, dipping 
—all with conventional equipment. 


New highs in appearance, performance and sales are 
yours with VITEL solution resins. For details, including 
the latest Tech Book Bulletins, plus resin samples, 
write Goodyear, Chemical Division, Dept. E-9417, 
Akron 16, Ohio. 


FYEAR 


yee DIVISION 


Vitel, a Polyester resin—T. M. The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 
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service 
that 
survives 
the 
acid-test 


AA Quality: 


PHOSPHATES 
SILICOFLUORIDES 

FLUORIDES 
PHOSPHORIC ACID 


SULPHURIC ACID 


‘Service’ comes easy in the 

normal buyer’s market. The acid 
test comes during times of 
generally short supply! 

Our customers have seen us pass 
that acid test time after time. 

They have been treated fairly and 
have shared proportionally in 

the inventories that we keep against 
such industry-wide emergencies. 
Another reason, then, why our 
Chemical Division should be at least 
one of your sources of supply. 

Call us. 





Chemical Division 

The American 
Agricultural 
Chemical 
Company 


100 Church Street 
New York 7, New York 


40 plants and offices 














ON THE COVER: The rising turnover in executive manpower is 
partly due to discontented executives—and for an insight into 
the principal causes of their unrest, see p. 35. 
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VIEWPOINT—NAW'’s stand on national issues merits close management study. 
BUSINESS NEWSLETTER 

Chemical sales keep climbing as business upturn gains momentum. 

New prices, technology change odds on rubber types vying for tire markets. 
Texas Gulf Sulphur counts on potash for big boost in earnings. 


New flurry of petrochemical plans; methyl chloride, cyclohexane, cumene top the list. 


Witco tells stockholders profit from new plants will show up in '62. 


WASHINGTON NEWSLETTER 
ADMINISTRATION—The CPI’s executive job switchers sing a familiar song. 


RESEARCH—Dozen companies spur work on regenerative fuel cells. 
ENGINEERING—Management puts new money—and faith—in computers. 
Fluor solvent-process gas treater will do double duty at German plant. 
SPECIALTIES—Specialties makers at CSMA meeting shrug off recession talk. 
DuBois makes a four-product play for new industrial cleaning sales. 

TECHNOLOGY NEWSLETTER 

PRODUCTION—TV camera peeks inside pipelines to spot problem areas. 

Novel flowmeter device permits low-cost, remote readout. 

MARKET NEWSLETTER 

MARKETS—Ethanol market boom opens tempting expansion opportunity. 
SALES—Here’s how CPi companies spend their ad and promotion funds. 

Look for stiffer competition from materials hurt by inroads of chemical products. 


Two new barge designs may cut cost of hauling chemicals by water. 


BUSINESS BENCHMARKS 
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BONDED PURITY -— Needed: An adhesive to bond milk cartons rapidly and effectively 
in modern high speed packaging machinery. Auswer: An FDA approved adhesive for- 
mulation based on GELVA® polyvinyl acetate which provides high bond strength, 
rapid tack and superior machining characteristics... another example of the outstanding 
adhesive performance of formulations based on Shawinigan’s products. As specialists 
in polymer chemistry, we are solving problems and improving products in such varied 
fields as adhesives, paper, textiles, pharmaceuticals, building products, electronics. The 
answer to your bonding or coating problem is probably in our more than 60 resins, 
emulsions, and solutions. Or we'll custom-develop it. For literature, write Dept. 14. 


Shawinigan Resins Corporation, Springfield 1, Massachusetts 
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VIEWPOINT 


Does NAM Represent You? 


CPI MANAGEMENT MEN might profitably spend an hour or 
so reading “Industry Believes,” the 1961 edition of which was just 
published by the National Assn. of Manufacturers (2 East 48th St., 
New York 17, N.Y.). 

This is a compilation of the official policies on current problems 
adopted by NAM’s Board of Directors. These policies are promulgated 
by the various NAM committees representing more than 3,000 member 
companies of all types and sizes, and from all industries. A policy state- 
ment adopted by majority vote of the appropriate committee is referred 
to the directors, who must approve it by a two-thirds majority to make 
it official. 

The new edition is the result of this forum of opinion operating con- 
tinously during the year immediately past and for many years prior to 
that. All existing policies are reviewed annually, and new policies are 
developed to meet newly arising problems and proposals of public interest. 

NAM is not modest in advancing its proposals. ‘“The policies,” says 
NAM President John W. McGovern, “seek to present to the American 
public the best thinking that American industry can bring to bear on 
public affairs, in full confidence that their implementation . . . will result 
in the maximum growth of our economy and greatest good to the 
greatest number in our society.” 

Thoughtful businessmen will agree with many of the positions taken 
by NAM during the past year. Fertilizer marketers in the TVA demon- 
stration area, for example, will hail NAM’s stand against government 
competition with private enterprise. 

A smaller majority, perhaps, will share NAM’s stand in favor of 
“right-to-work” laws that ban the requirement of union membership 
as a condition of securing and keeping a job. Still fewer, we think, will 
agree that unions should be prohibited from collecting and using funds 
for political purposes. Most Americans will defend the right of almost 
any organization to plead its cause. On the other hand, most will agree 
that strikes should be settled with a minimum of government interven- 
tion, and that under no circumstances should there be any action to permit 
the imposition of terms or recommendations for settlement. 

Petroleum refiners, particularly, will agree with NAM in the cur- 
rent fuels policy controversy: ‘“The association believes that the con- 
sumer should have a free choice of the type of fuel energy that he 
wants to use, and is, therefore, opposed to any legislation . . . leading 
to the establishment of end-use control of energy. . . .” 

NAM also proposes a $2.9-billion reduction in the ’62 budget origin- 
ally submitted by President Eisenhower. It would accomplish this by 
nonenactment of new obligational authority, budget recommendations 
for greater nonfederal financing, and elimination of federal grants-in- 
aid for public assistance, vocational rehabilitation, maternal and child- 
health services and other public health services. NAM would also trim 
future budgets by terminating federal aid to urban renewal and to 
education. Such proposals reinforce the image that NAM projects to 
the public at large—a body with a head but no heart. 

Industry leaders may agree or disagree with specific NAM policies. 
But they owe it to themselves to learn what their spokesmen are ad- 
vocating, and to clarify their own opinions by cogitating on the argu- 
ments set forth. And they owe it to the nation as citizens to express 
their viewpoints to the Congress and other law-making bodies. 
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YOURS 
TO USE 


Control Your Marketing Costs With General American Tank Storage Terminals 
Your lease of General American Tank Storage Terminals facilities pro- 
tects your profits by keeping your storage costs at the lowest pos- 
Sible level. If storage costs rise, you are protected, and you are never 
saddled with long-term amortization of large capital investment. 


GENERAL AMERICAN TRANSPORTATION CORPORATION 


Terminals Division TANK STORAGE 135 South LaSalle Street * Chicago 3, Illinois 


Terminals at: Carteret, N. J. (Port of New York); Chicago, Illinois; .MV/Aax Galena Park, Texas (Port of Houston); Good Hope, La. (Port of New 
Corpus Christi, Texas; Pasadena, Texas (Port of Houston); Orleans); Offices in principal cities 
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IN 
SOLVENTS 





Compare and see why! 


For many years American Mineral Spirits Company has had 
the distinction of being the sales leader in the petroleum 
solvents field. This is due to the fact that AMSCO offers 
industry the most complete line of petroleum solvents in 
America. The principal reason for AMSCO leadership is 
that solvent users from coast to coast know they can de- 
pend on the outstanding and constant quality of AMSCO 
solvents. 


For information write: 
General Eastern Office, 
Murray Hill, New Jersey 





SERVICE COAST-TO-COAST ¢ 
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AMERICAN MINERAL SPIRITS COMPANY 


NEW YORK + CHICAGO + LOS ANGELES 
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A SKILLED HAND IN CHEMISTRY...AT WORK FOR YOU 


For over 50 years we have been changing the basic characteristics of 
water ... to make it more appropriate to industry’s needs. For this 
purpose we make a comprehensive variety of surfactants — chemicals 
such as detergents, emulsifiers, dispersants, wetting agents and de- 
foamers. Add these to water... and paintmakers formulate new and 
better paints; papermakers roll out whiter, cleaner papers and at a 
faster rate; textile manufacturers have better control over dyeing and 
finishing processes. Wherever industry uses water, there’s a Nopco 


wate r WoO rk chemical ready to improve its performance. 


NOPCO CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Lubricants 60 Park Place, Newark, N.J. 


Detergents Dispersants Plants: Harrison, N.J. ¢ Caristadt, N.J. * Richmond, Calif. « 
Plasticizers Wetting Agents Cedartown, Ga. « London, Canada * Mexico, D.F. * Corbeil, 
Softeners Defoamers France * Sydney, Australia 

® 


Emulsifiers Stabilizers Manufacturing Licensees Throughout the World 
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100,000,000 Ibs. of 


POLYOLEFINS PER YEAR WILL BE PRODUCED 
BY 10 CONTINUOUS PROCESSING LINES 


Now all the well known advantages of continuous process- 
ing have been adapted by Baker Perkins to compounding 
polyolefins and other plastics. The operation of each B-P 
processing line is fully continuous from the feeding of the 
polymers, pigments, stabilizers and other additives to the 
discharge of the dried pellets ready for bagging. Each line 
includes a Force Feeder, *a Ko-Kneader (List System) 
Continuous Mixer, *a Cross-Head Extruder, *a Hot-Cutting 
Unit, Water Cooling Trough, Dewatering Conveyor and 
*Heating and Cooling Unit for the Ko-Kneader and Ex- 
truder. Individual lines are designed for 750, 1800, or 
3500 pounds per hour. 


*These units are shown in top photograph. 


ADVANTAGES OF B-P CONTINUOUS 
PLASTICS PROCESSING SYSTEM 


¢ Improved Product Quality 


e Maximum Operating Flexibility— 
Coloring, compounding, venting, modifying, blend- 
ing and homogenizing can all be accomplished in 
the same machinery without any alteration. 

¢ Lower Installed Cost— 
Single floor installation 
Uniform power loads minimize electrical wiring 
requirements. 


e Reduced Operating Costs 
¢ Low Maintenance Costs 


NOW BEING BUILT BY 
BAKER PERKINS 





Modern equipment and skilled operators produce the preci- 
sion components of Baker Perkins plastics processing lines. 
The operator in the photo above is machining a Ko-Kneader 
screw on one of the many special purpose machine tools in 
Baker Perkins shops. Extruder screws are also machined on 
this same machine. Exacting quality control is maintained in 
all manufacturing operations at Baker Perkins. 


BAKER PERKINS INC. 
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CONTINUOUS CENTRIFUGALS e CONTINUOUS MIXERS 















UNIVERSAL MIXERS 


we'll see you at booth 321-325 


EXPOSITION 





SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 
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Mayfield, Kentucky, has invested 91/2-mil- 
lion dollars in this recently completed plant 
for The General Tire & Rubber Company. 


KENTUCKY offers 


more industrial FINANCING PLANS 
than any other state! 


HANKS partly to Kentucky’s natural advan- 

tages, and partly to its unique combination of 
new-plant financing plans to supplement the usual 
commercial financing, more great and successful 
companies are now negotiating or building new 
plants in this fast-growing State than ever before 
in history. 

A $9,500,000 plant has just been built in May- 
field, Kentucky, for The General Tire & Rubber 
Company — financed through the issuance of in- 
dustrial revenue bonds. Other large new plants 
have similarly been built or are now building in 
Danville, Franklin, Eminence, Lebanon, and Bowl- 
ing Green, for Genesco, Inc., Potter & Brumfield 
Division of American Machine & Foundry Com- 
pany, Red Head Division of Brunswick Corpora- 
tion, Swift and Company, and Bowling Green 
Manufacturing Company, subsidiary of Holley 
Carburetor Company. 


And, just this year, Kentucky has created two 
additional sources of industrial financing (one from 
public funds and one from private funds) which 
now give Kentucky an unmatched “complete line” 
of different financing plans: 


COMMONWEALTH OF 


1. Industrial Development Finance Authority: The 1960 
General Assembly, for the first time, appropri- 
ated funds which can be loaned to local non- 
profit industrial development agencies to finance 
industrial subdivisions and plants. 


2. Business Development Corporation: This is a company 
organized to make loans to new industries or to 
existing industries for expansion. It is privately 
managed and is privately financed by banks, 
insurance companies, utility and transportation 
companies, and other private corporations in- 
terested in Kentucky’s economic expansion. 
Most Kentucky financial institutions have 
already subscribed to its stock and lending funds. 


Would your company like to consider the advan- 
tages of financing a Kentucky operation? We would 
feel privileged to send you full details and recom- 
mendations. Your inquiry will be held in strictest 
confidence. Address: 

Lieutenant Governor Wilson W. Wyatt, or 
E. B. Kennedy, Commissioner, 
Department of Economic Development 
750 State Capitol Building, Frankfort, Kentucky 


BIG THINGS 
ARE HAPPENING 


KENTUCKY. 
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get all the advantages ¢ 


with CELA 


Celanese CL-204 gives you an exceptional con 
paints. Its outstanding capacity for binding pig 
tion costs. Its superior film properties make C 
—as well as for primer sealers. * With CL-204 
borax compatibility, flow and leveling by br 
storage stability. * For complete details on Cela 
outlining your specific interest, to: Celanese Ch 


Celanese Chemical Company is a Division of Celanese Corporation of A 
Canadian Affiliate: Canadian Chemical Company Limited, Montreal, Tor 
Export Sales: Amcel Co., Inc., and Pan Amcel Co., Inc., 180 Madison A 


>VAc copolymer emulsions 
SE CL-204 


mation of properties for formulating better water-based 
bats at high pigment loading levels means lower produc- 
#equally suitable for interior and exterior formulations 
integrity, toughness, tint retention, sheen uniformity, 
d roller are all outstanding. As is mechanical and 
L-204—or other Celanese emulsions—please write, 


jal Company, Dept. 752-E 180 Madison Ave., N.Y. 16. 


Celanese® 


{ Vancouver 


New York 16 
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Surfactants 


IGEPON surfactants give 

compounded consumer 

products the superiority they 

need to outsell competition. 

That’s because each one has 

earned its place in this ver- 

satile series by outstanding 

performance and adaptabil- 

ity in a variety of detergent formulations. IGEPON-based 

products wash woolens, synthetics, and other textiles clean 

and soft (little rinsing required ) — make dishes and glassware 

sparkle—leave hair gleaming and manageable—and do a 

good job of cleaning practically everything in the house. 
IGEPON surfactants are particularly effective in soil sus- 


ANTARA fom Research, to Really. 


ANTARA CHEMICALS 


A DIVISION OF 


pension (excellent .anti-soil-redeposition properties) and in 
lime-soap dispersion (inhibit precipitation of hard-water 
scum). In wetting and softening action, they are “tops.” In 
foamability, they vary from the high-foaming—for shampoos— 
to the low-foaming—for mechanical dishwashing compounds. 
They are compatible with soap and perform well in all kinds 
of water — cold, hard, even salt water. Since they are as kind 
to the skin as fine toilet soaps and have a natural soapy feel, 
IGEPON surfactants are used to manufacture improved 
detergent bars. So—if you are in the quality market with 
shampoos, cool-water wool washes, detergent 
bars, general-purpose cleaners, etc., find out 
which IGEPON surfactant can do the most to 
help your product win favor with consumers. 
Ask any Antara office for information, samples, 
and technical assistance. 


GENERAL ANILINE & FILM CORPORATION 


435 HUOSON STREET + NEW YORK 14, NEW YORK 
SALES OFFICES: New York « Providence * Philadelphia * Charlotte * Chattanooga * Chicago 
Portland, Ore. * San Francisco * Los Angeles. IN CANADA: Chemical Developments of Canada Ltd., Montreal 
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NEW SLANTS ON HEAT PROCESSING FROM SELAS 


Oxo-Synthesis Gas 
and hydrogen 
produced simultaneously 
in new Gu) furnace 


An outstanding feature of Gulf Oil Corporation’s 
new oxo alcohol plant in Philadelphia, Pa., is 
the unique design of the Selas furnace which 
permits simultaneous production of synthesis 
gas and relatively pure hydrogen, in one fire- 
box containing no internal partition walls. 

A variation of the Selas GRADIATION® furnace 
widely used for ethylene and hydrogen produc- 
tion, this design utilizes DURADIANT® burners 
which focus energy on the process coil, thereby 
permitting use of two or more process coils— 
operating at different conditions—in the same 
firebox. 

Through use of multiplicity of strategically- 
located burners in the Selas furnace, horizontal 
bands, or zones, of radiant energy are created. 
Result: close control of critical tube wall tem- 
peratures down the length of the vertical catalyst- 
packed tubes in the process coil. 

Two similar Selas furnaces will soon go into 





Oxo-synthesis service in other petrochemical 
installations. 

Technical details on the application of this 
type Selas unit for production of hydrogen, 
methanol-synthesis gas, and oxo-synthesis gas 
are contained in a paper “Catalytic Steam Re- 
forming of Light Hydrocarbons For The 
Production of Hydrogen and Synthesis Gas,” 
presented by Selas engineers at the A.I.Ch.E. 
annual meeting, February 26, 1961, in New 
Orleans. 

Copies of this paper are available. Write to 
Mr. R. J. Kenard, Fluid Processing Division. 











SELAS CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
95 Dreshertown Road, Dresher, Pa. 


EUROPEAN SUBSIDIARY: Selas Corporation of America, 
European Div., S.A., Pregny, Geneva, Switzerland. 
INTERNATIONAL AFFILIATES—Benelux, Canada, England, 
France, Germany, Italy, Japan, Portugal, Spain. 


GRADIATION and DURADIANT are registered trademarks HEAT AND FLUID PROCESSING ENGINEERS 


of Selas Corporation of America. 


DEVELOPMENT /DESIGN CONSTRUCTION 
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Winter-summer flexibility and durability for vinyls 


Yre 


MONOPLEX® S-73, an epoxy-ester plasticizer for 
vinyls, siiiuides a combination of flexibility at freez- 
ing temperatures and durability in summer sunlight. 
And even though MONOPLEX S-73 shows permanence 
properties superior to most other low-temperature 
plasticizers, its cost in the vinyl compound is 
usually lower. 


The unusual permanence properties of MONOPLEX S-73 
stem from: (1) its stabilizing effects against heat and 
ultraviolet light degradation, (2) low volatility, (3) 
good compatibility with PVC, even under rigorous 
exposure conditions, (4) better resistance to migra- 
tion than normally shown by low-temperature plasti- 
cizers. Excellent color and clarity of MONOPLEX S-73 


make it an ideal choice for transparent rainwear, rear 
windows for convertibles, and auto seatcovers. Its 
viscosity properties are excellent for plastisol uses. 
Economy comes from moderate price and low specific 
gravity. Write for two free booklets: Performance 
Properties of PARAPLEX® and MONOPLEX Plasticizers, 
and Properties of Plastisols. 


ROHM Pt 
HAAS &@ 


PHILADELPHIA S,PA. 


MONOPLEX S°73 
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REPLACE 











WITH EXCLUSIVE FLEXIBLE 
MOISTURE PROOF PACKAGE 


At last you can replace costly, space- 
consuming fibre drums, and other rigid- 
type containers. For the first time, the 
protection of polyethylene and the 
strength of rugged multiwall have been 
successfully combined to give complete 
moisture protection in the packaging and 
shipping of hygroscopic and other ‘‘diffi- 
cult-to-package"’ products...plus elimi- 
nation of many corrosion and contamina- 
tion problems. This process utilizes a 
seamless polyethylene tube integrated 
with the multiwall...then sewn and heat- 
sealed above the sewline to give perfect 
sealing ... keeps product quality con- 
stant from packing through final use! 
The Raymond MPS (Multiwall Perfect 
Seal) shipping sack has already met the 
critical requirements of storing and ship- 
ping such diverse products as milk 
replacers, refractory cements, plastic 


resins, anhydrous sodium bisulphite, 
and others. Potential applications are 
seen for any product in any field that 
requires protection from or retention of 
moisture. Let Raymond's experienced 
packaging engineers work with you to 


put your ‘‘difficult-to-package”’ products 
in an economical, rugged multiwall...you 
may well realize substantial savings in 
storage, freight costs, and ease of han- 
dling, as well as drastic reduction in origi- 
nal package costs. 


Mail this coupon or write for full details on this important packaging development. 


(ae 
SN 


Raymond Bag Corporation +» Middletown, Ohio 


Tell me more about the new Raymond MPS Bag. 


Name 
i 
Company 
Address 

MIDDLETOWN, OHIO City_ 


A DIVISION OF 
ALBEMARLE PAPER MFG. CO. 














Zone____ State. 





New York, Chicago, Kansas City, Baltimore, Louisville, Atlanta 
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Above, a typical solvent manifold. Shell now offers five high boilers and 11 other solvents in economical mixed loads. 


SOLVENTS: 





Shell Chemical now offers 5 high boilers, 2 medium 
boilers, 2 low boilers, 4 latent solvents, 2 mutual solvents and 
1 unclassifiable, all with mixed load savings 





With the addition of three high boiling solvents—methyl amyl 
acetate and the completely new Pent-Oxone* keto-ether and 
Pent-Oxol* glycol ether — Shell now offers you a full formulating 
range with all the bulk price benefits of single-source supply. 

Glance through these 16 solvents listed below. See how many 
you are using currently. If there are any you are not using, per- 
haps you would like samples of them. 


wn aucust, 1960, Shell Chemical in- 
I troduced Pent-Oxone, a double-action 
keto-ether high boiling solvent. 

At the same time Shell introduced 
Pent-Oxol, a glycol ether solvent with 


especial promise as a blush retarding, 
reasonably quick drying high boiler for 
nitrocellulose. 

Now, to round out the high boiling 
line, Shell Chemical has added methyl 
amy] acetate. 

5 high boilers 
This brings Shell’s list of high boilers 
to five. Pent-Oxone, Pent-Oxol, methyl! 
amyl acetate, ethyl amyl ketone and di- 
acetone alcohol. 
2 medium boilers 


Shell’s major medium boiler scarcely 


needs an introduction. It’s methyl iso- 
butyl ketone. 

Shell’s second medium boiler is me- 
sityl oxide, an unsaturated ketone with 
very strong solvent properties. 


2 low boilers 
Like methy] isobutyl ketone, Shell’s two 
low boilers are industry standards: 
methyl] ethyl ketone and acetone. 


4 latent solvents 
Shell’s four latent solvents are ethy] al- 
cohol, isopropyl alcohol, methy] isobutyl 
carbinol—an isomeric hexyl alcohol— 
and secondary butyl alcohol, a solvent 
for many natural resins, gums and oils. 


2 mutual solvents 
Hexylene glycol and tertiary butyl alco- 


hol are excellent co-solvents for many 
immiscible substances. 


Unclassifiable 
Isopropyl! ether is not so easy to put a 
tag on. It is an extractant for fine chem- 
icals, a solvent for ethyl cellulose, and 
frequently is used to replace ethyl ether 
where a solvent of lower volatility is 
wanted. 


Mixed load savings 
These 16 solvents are all available in 
tank cars to drums from any of Shell’s 
nine Industrial Chemical offices. Send 
for samples. And ask the man from Shell 
how you can save money through mixed 
load purchases. 


*Trademark, Shell Chemical Company 


Shell << 
Chemical \‘SHEI 
Company \. / 


Industrial Chemicals Division 
110 W. 51 Street, New York 20, N. Y. 
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Du Pont ordered to sell all General Motors stock. In a 4-3 
CHEMICAL WEEK decision Monday, the Supreme Court ruled that Du Pont must divest itself 
May 27, 1961 of its 63 million shares of GM stock (a 23% interest) as the only way to 
satisfy what the Court had earlier found was a violation of the Clayton 
Antitrust Act. 








After proposals and counterproposals from both Du Pont and 
the Justice Dept. are resolved—and this could involve still another appeal 
to the Supreme Court—the Wilmington firm will have up to 10 years to 
complete the divestiture. 





Du Pont’s first reaction to the court’s decision was a concern 
for the tax problems likely to confront Du Pont stockholders who may 
eventually share in any distribution of the GM stock. Says a company 
spokesman: “The Supreme Court’s decision creates an urgent need for 
Congressional action to protect hundreds of thousands of innocent stock- 
holders from serious and irreparable injury.” 





Also in Washington, the U. S. Glass industry may get a break. 
The Tariff Commission last week recommended that President Kennedy 
increase the tariff on imported glass to protect the domestic industry from 
“serious injury.” 





The commission was unanimous in its finding that the duty on 
sheet, cylinder and crown glass should be raised (under the escape clause 
of the Trade Agreements Extension Act) but disagreed on the amount of 
the increase that should be ordered. 


Diamond Alkali is branching out. Last week the company’s 
board of directors gave final approval to plans involving the acquisition of 
Chemical Process Co. (Redwood City, Calif.) and Bessemer Limestone & 
Cement (Youngstown, O.). Okay on the Diamond-Bessemer merger was 
anticipated last month (CW Business Newsletter, April 22). 





Diamond will recommend to stockholders that 500,000 shares 
of no-par preferred be issued in place of 250,000 shares of currently 
authorized $100-par convertible preferred. The new stock—to have an 
annual dividend rate of $4—-will be used to acquire both Bessemer and 
Chemical Process. 


Diamond, reportedly will issue one share of the new $4 preferred 
for each three shares of Bessemer outstanding. That means $27 million 
worth of Diamond stock for the 796,494 shares of Bessemer outstanding. 


The Diamond-Chemical Process merger plan is subject to agree- 
ment by shareholders of both companies. The proposal now calls for the 
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exchange of one share of the new Diamond Alkali convertible preferred 
stock for each 84% shares of Chemical Process common. The new preferred 
stock will be convertible into 1.3 shares of Diamond common. 


Chemical Process shareholders will vote on the proposal at a 


special meeting Aug. 15. If okayed, the merger will become effective 
Aug. 31. 


The West Coast firm specializes in the manufacture of ion- 
exchange resins, polyesters and adhesives, and has been growing at a rate 
of about 20% /year. Sales last year were $6.1 million; in °55, about $2.2 
million. 

& 


Competition in phosphates will get rougher; and in at least two 
prospective deals, long-range shipping will be a key factor: 

































e According to industry sources, Dow is considering entry into 
the phosphate business, using low-cost, but fairly high-grade, ores from 
Africa. The raw material could come from Senegal. 


e Collier Carbon and Chemical reportedly is looking for a 
joint-venture arrangement with some Florida phosphate producer. Object: 
shipment of high-grade Florida ore via the Panama Canal to Collier’s 
phosphoric and phosphate plants in California. 


e A Canadian company, Consolidated Mining & Smelting 
(Montreal), is considering a $4-million phosphate mining and processing 
project in Montana. The operations would be handled by a U.S. subsidiary, 
Montana Phosphate Products, depend on Granite County ore deposits 
acquired from International Minerals & Chemical. 


Sinclair will pay $4.7 million as its share of the funds needed 
to complete the Sinclair-Koppers Chemical styrene plant in Houston. This 
will be in addition to the $16-million capital investment the company is 
making in refining and petrochemicals expansions. (Sinclair has started 
production of o-xylene at Houston and will soon start up a heptenes unit 
at its Wood River, Ill., refinery.) 











Despite its domestic court problems, Du Pont goes ahead with 
foreign expansions. The company will build Mexico’s first tetraethyl lead 
plant an $8-million unit at Tampico, in conjunction with Pemex, the 
Mexican government’s oil and petrochemical agency. 





Du Pont will own 49% of the joint venture, will supply some 
capital and design and engineering know-how for the plant. Construction 
is expected to start later later this year. 


Capacity hasn’t been revealed, but the plant will be big enough 
to supply Mexico’s TEL needs (it imports some $6 million worth an- 
nually) and allow exports to other Latin-American markets. Chief raw 
materials will initially be imported, later produced locally. 











A NEWS 





ITE THAT HAS EVERYT 


CORDOVA, ILLINOIS, SITE 

© 2,130 acres—6000 foot front- 
age on the Misiesigg! 

© Water, rail, highway and air 
facilities 


© Ample supply of natural gas, 
electricity and liquid hydro- 
carbons 


© Close to major industrial areas 
© Good labor supply 


ING 


A CHEMICAL COMPANY NEEDS! 


On the Mississippi River in Rock Island County, Illinois, 
fifteen miles northeast of the Quad Cities, is a brand new 
industrial tract called the Cordova site. This site is tailor- 
made for chemical process industries. Raw materials in 
the form of liquid petroleum gases and other industrial 
location advantages are now available—close to a major 
consuming market on a principal waterway. 


Located near the town of Cordova, it consists of 2,130 
acres of level flood-free land with 6000 feet of river front- 
age, and extends up to one and a half miles back from 
the river. The topography is level to gently rolling. 
AN ABUNDANCE OF LPG, WATER AND POWER 

LP and natural gas pipelines serve the area. In conjunc- 
tion with a liquid extraction plant now under construc- 
tion in Kansas, these lines will permit supplying chemical 
feed stocks at the Cordova site. An unlimited supply of 
dependable power is assured by two large generating 
stations in the Quad Cities and interconnections with 
others throughout the Middle West. Water, another basic 
CPI raw material, may be withdrawn from the Missis- 
sippi in unlimited quantities. Deep wells in the area 
supply pure water. Treated sewage may be emptied in- 
to the river. 


LOCATED IN ONE OF THREE GREATEST GROWTH MARKET AREAS IN NATION 
Within a 300 mile radius of Cordova are such major in- 
dustrial centers as: Chicago, Gary, Fort Wayne, Min- 
neapolis-St. Paul, St. Louis, Des Moines, Quad Cities, 
Rockford, Omaha. And in the area immediately sur- 
rounding, there is an ample supply of high-type labor. 
EXCELLENT WATER, RAIL, HIGHWAY, AIR TRANSPORTATION 

The navigable channel of the Mississippi River, open 
for traffic 914 months of the year, extends along the en- 
tire river frontage close to shore. Two miles of railroad 
track cross the site, connecting with mainline junctions 
at Savanna, Illinois, and the Quad Cities. A major high- 
way parallels the rail right-of-way .. . and the Quad-City 
Metropolitan Airport is only minutes away. 


The availability of liquid petroleum gases, location on 
a principal waterway, nearness to a major consuming 
market — three solid reasons why the Cordova site is 
ideally suited to chemical and petrochemical companies. 
For more information, contact — 


IOWA-ILLINOIS GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Charles H. Whitmore, President ¢ 206 E. 2nd Street, Davenport, lowa 


NORTHERN GAS PRODUCTS COMPANY 


Phillip A. Gass, President © 2223 Dodge Street, Omaha, Nebraska 
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Get your money’s worth... 


specify CARBIDE’s 
ISOBUTANOL and 
ISOBUTYL ACETATE 





It makes sense to buy your isobutanol 
and isobutyl acetate from CARBIDE’s new 
commercial facilities. Here’s why— 

You can buy minimum bulk quan- 

tities at the tank-car price. The reason: 

| only at CARBIDE can you get all your 

! solvents—alcohols, esters, ketones, and 

glycol-ethers—together in combination 
bulk shipments. By making up the bal- 
ance of the tank car or tank truck with 
your other solvent needs, you save four 
cents a pound, or 26 cents a gallon, over 
the same amount of isobutyl solvents in 
LCL shipments; in combination carloads 
of drums, you save two-and-a-half cents a 

pound, or 16 cents a gallon. 
Here’s another dollars-and-cents reason: 


You get impartial solvent advice 
that saves you money and improves your 
formulations. Different families of sol- 
vents contribute different properties. For 
many formulations a blend of two or 
more solvent types gives the best results 
in performance and savings. CARBIDE 
supplies them all—can tell you how to 
formulate with them all—can show you 
how to save with them all—and then, can 
deliver them in money-saving combina- 
tion shipments. 

Let a CarBipE Technical Representa- 
tive show you how the full line of solvents 
can be put to work to save you more 
and serve you better. Call your nearest 
CARBIDE office, or write to Union Carbide 
Chemicals Company, Division of Union 
Carbide Corporation, 270 Park Avenue, 


New York 17, New York. 





UNION CARBIDE 
CHEMICALS COMPANY 


UNION 
CARBIDE 








Bolstering the 
Bullish Outlook 


Prospects for $30-billion sales of 
chemicals and allied products this 
year are rising this week as busi- 
ness activity continues to perk up 
in autos, steel, construction and 
other key industries. This would be 
an 8% gain over last year’s chem- 
ical sales total—$27.8 billion. 

Auto sales during the first 10 
days of May tripped along at the 
rate of 18,348 domestic units/day 
—a figure high enough to prompt 
Chevrolet's Edward N. Cole to 
raise his sights to a 6-million-unit 
industry total for the calendar year. 

Steel ingot production has 
jumped from a weekly average of 
about 1.35 million tons in Decem- 
ber to nearly 2 million tons. Out- 
put for first-quarter "61 was 4% 
more than in fourth-quarter °60; 
and Republic Steel’s T. F. Patton 
thinks this second quarter “may be 
20-25% better than the first.” 

Chairman Melvin H. Baker of 
National Gypsum tells CHEMICAL 
WEEK he sees an upturn in all 
forms of construction “starting 
right now,” with second-half ex- 
penditures to be up 15%. 

Different segments of the chem- 
ical industry will derive different 
degrees of sales growth during the 
61 ~recovery, Stauffer Chemical’s 
Hans Stauffer points out. Address- 
ing the 45th annual meeting of the 
National Industrial Conference 
Board in New York’s Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel late last week, 
Stauffer predicted these sales in- 
creases for ’61: 

Heavy chemicals, 2-3%; syn- 
thetic resins, plastics and fibers, 
4-5%; synthetic organic chemicals, 
10%; pharmaceuticals, 10%; agri- 
cultural chemicals, 1-2%; detergent 
and cosmetic chemicals, 2-3%; and 
industrial gases, 10%. 

And NICB economist Martin 
Gainsbrugh summed up: “Econom- 
ic expansion promises to grow in- 
creasingly vigorous in the second 
half of the year.” 
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Rubber Race Heats Up 


Stereospecifics, polyurethane, butyl, 
ethylene-propylene all are competing with SBR 
for job of taming natural rubber prices. 


A report that Du Pont has devel- 
oped an abrasion-resistant polyure- 
thane tire came as a new jolt to the 
synthetic rubber industry this week. 
Du Pont calls the reports unfounded. 
But the mere possibility that highly 
durable urethane tires might be on the 
road in two years or so is further 
obscuring already confused industry 
predictions. Muddying the waters: a 
scattering of new plans for pro- 
duction of the stereospecific rubbers, 
cis-polybutadiene (PB) and cis-poly- 
isoprene (PI). 

Phillips Chemical’s 25,000-long 
tons/year polybutadiene plant at 
Borger, Tex., has now been followed 
by first production from Firestone’s 
30,000-long tons/year Orange, Tex., 
plant. This fall, Goodyear will have a 
10,000-1.t./year plant onstream at 
Beaumont, Tex.; it will be capable of 
making either PB or PI. And Good- 
rich-Gulf is hastily converting its un- 
needed (because of the general over- 
capacity) SBR plant at Institute, W. 
Va., to PB production (10,000 1.t./- 
year at the start). 

The industry doesn’t consider such 
conversions to be feasible as general 
practice, considers this case to be 
Goodrich-Gulf’s way of salvaging 
something from what had become a 
white elephant. Most producers ex- 
pect SBR overcapacity for the fore- 
seeable future; increased rubber de- 
mand will be taken up by the new 
stereos and other, yet-to-come, syn- 
thetics. 

SBR Has Edge: The stereos will not 
directly replace SBR, however—at 
least not immediately. Many believe 
they never will. Stereos would have 


to be able to undercut SBR’s price 
and, no matter how production engi- 
neering improves, in any price war 
SBR would have the one big advan- 
tage of paid-for plant. Because the 
same companies make both SBR and 
the stereos, intense price competition 
is not likely. 

But by and large, price will be the 
key to the coming elastomer battle; 
and the primary factor will, as al- 
ways, be the price of natural rubber. 
The main economic function of the 
new stereos now—and the reason 
SBR makers are bringing forth new 
competitors for their already under- 
worked plants—is to help control the 
price of natural. In Akron the past 
few years it has been virtually axi- 
omatic that the health of a rubber 
company depends more on its ability 
to buy natural at the right time and 
price rather than on anything it does 
with technology or merchandising. 

Price Drop Coming: Natural rub- 
ber is now selling at about 30¢/Ib., 
high because of the war in Laos. 
During the coming winter it will 
probably drop to about 25¢/Ib. and 
could go much lower in the long run. 
New types of trees and agricultural 
chemicals permit yields of 2,000 
lbs./acre, double the prewar figure, 
and make natural rubber profitable 
even at prices approaching 10¢/lb. 

Makers of the stereos are therefore 
busy working out ways to not only 
meet natural’s present price but also 
leave room for future price cuts. They 
are taking two approaches: (1) ob- 
taining cheaper feedstocks (CW, May 
6, p. 73), and packing the rubber 
with extender, usually oil. Butyl and 
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U. S. Outlook to '65 





(thousand long tons)* 








Supply Demand Excess 


60 65 
Supply Demand Excess 











Polybutadiene = a — 220 205 15 
Polyisoprene er Ga es <a eae 
Butyl ae ae a 155 100 55 
SBR ; 1353 902 451 #1515 953 £562 
Natural - 490—Ss«490 > op eee — 





* Estimates by R. P. Dinsmore, Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. (retired). 








STEREORUBBER: 
Capacity Now Planned (thousand long tons) 









Year Poly- Poly- 
Onstream Location 


Either 
isoprene butadiene or Both 
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* Not known. ** Estimated. 




















American Synthetic Rubber ‘61 . 30 
Firestone _ ; 61 Orange, Tex. ; i ¥: : a 
General Tirc i “harem eile ae... he 
Goodrich-Gulf ei '62 Institute, W.Va. Capea 
Goodyear ? ‘61 Beaumont, Tex. : 
‘62 Beaumont, Tex. 307 
Phillips "60 Borger, Tex. 7 : 
’61 Borger, Tex. 257 
Shell ~~ *60 Torrance, Calif. . - 
61 Torrance, Calif. 187 
"62 Marietta, O. 35 
’63-'65 Torrance, Calif. 18 
Texas-U.S. re a Ee 
TOTAL U.S. 53 53 135 
FOREIGN: 
Shell ‘62 France 25 
Firestone '63-'65 France - 20** 
ANIC "63-65 Italy  15** 
Huels 62. Germany ~  2or* 
Shell , ‘62 Netherlands 25 oss 
Shell ‘i '63-'65 U.K. esd er 
Fish -'64-'65 Argentina -20** 
Coperbo "63-65 Brazil _ e 
Polymer ‘ '62 Canada i” ae 
Japanese Synthetic Rubber '63-'65 Japan ae 20 
Maruzen (Montecatini) "63-65 Japan 20** 
TOTAL FOREIGN 25 210 — 


t Total capacity at this location. 
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the still experimental ethylene-propyl- 
ene copolymer have lowest raw ma- 
terials costs; but fabrication costs are 
high and more than offset this advan- 
tage. The next most expensive raw ma- 
terials go into SBR, followed by PB. 
Most expensive: PI. 

Much of SBR’s price advantage 
stems from its ability to be extended 
with oil. This is done under a patent 
(currently in dispute) held by General 
Tire. The cheaper oil can now re- 
place about 28% of SBR in tires; 
higher extender levels are likely. The 
new rubbers are expected to lend them- 
selves to oil extending (natural cannot 
be oil extended), and the degree to 
which this is possible will have much 
bearing on future relative prices. 

Many think that polybutadiene will 
ultimately become the No. 1 tire rub- 
ber. Unlike polyisoprene, which at 
best can duplicate natural rubber 
(right now it’s considered about 90% 
as good, lacks natural’s good adhesion 
for tire building), polybutadiene does 
not have to compete strictly on price. 
It can show advantage in wearability. 
PB has been difficult to work, and 
was finding its way into tires only as 
an extender, in roughly 50-50 combi- 
nations, for natural rubber. Now, 
however companies are beginning to 
come out with 100% PB tires. Most 
rubber men say, however, that SBR 
will remain the work horse, and 
nothing will supersede it without beat- 
ing its price. 

This would seem to be true on 
passenger cars, where SBR does an 
adequate job and other rubbers so far 
have been able to compete only in 
limited-sales premium tires. Butyl rub- 
bers for tire carcasses, for example, 
are not expected to become a major 
factor because only a minority of tire 
buyers feel its advantages—low noise 
and better braking power—counter- 
balance higher price and poorer wear 
characteristics. The current swing 
to compact cars is also working 
against butyl. Reason: the compacts 
don’t have enough horsepower to 
overcome sluggish performance stem- 
ming from butyl’s road-hugging tend- 
ency. 

Still, Cities Service and Thiokol are 
reported to be discussing a new 
butyl venture. Jersey Standard is now 
the only U.S. producer. 

Olefin Prospects: Also coming up: 
several new copolymers, most nota- 
bly ethylene-propylene (EP), which 











































could be a_ 10-12¢/lb. elastomer 
suitable for tires if research removes 
some disadvantages. EP needs, and 
doesn’t yet have, (1) a nonperoxide 
rapid cure and (2) improved tread- 
wear, now 20-30% below normal 
tires. Du Pont has made big strides 
here, too, by developing a self-curing 
EP copolymer, and many in the in- 
dustry feel the new elastomer has at 
least a long-term outside chance to 
become a big item. 

It seems likely that the race will 
become more complicated before a 
victor clearly emerges. Much of the 
race will probably be on paper— 
there won’t be a lot of switching be- 
cause changing tire-making processes 
is expensive. 

When they aren’t worrying about 
which rubber to put their money on, 
tire makers ponder the prospect of 
no tires at all. Two possibilities darken 
their brow: the new experimental 
vehicles that ride on cushions of 
forced air, and a plan now ferment- 
ing in Detroit to eliminate spare tires, 
rely on punctureproof constructions. 


Letup on License Law 


Two Japanese government agen- 
cies have shaken hands over a plan 
to cut some of the red tape concern- 
ing applications for technical licensing 
agreements in that country. This 
could make it simpler and easier for 
U.S. companies to license chemical 
products and processes to Japanese 
concerns. 

Up to now, negotiations on such 
contracts have been complicated by 
the frequent inability of the two gov- 
ernment agencies to see eye-to-eye on 
any given proposal. The Ministry of 
International Trade and Commerce 
(MITI) would give its blessing, but 
the Ministry of Finance would kill the 
deal by refusing to allocate foreign 
currency (such as U.S. dollars) for 
royalty payments. 

Last week, the Finance Ministry 
agreed “in principle” to go along with 
MITI as a general procedure. But 
U.S. companies are keeping their fin- 
gers crossed, waiting to see how the 
new policy will work out in practice. 
They note that the Finance Ministry 
laid out three exceptions to the new 
procedure; and those exceptions—e.g., 
“when domestic industry is liable to 
be hurt”—could be interpreted very 
broadly. 





Counting '64 Chickens 


Texas Gulf Sulphur Co. (New York) 
is merely “optimistic” about its sulfur 
business but is “bullish” about its $30- 
million potash project—a _ venture 
that President Claude O. Stephens 
predicts will add at least $5 million 
to TGS’ annual net earnings (last year 
they were $12.7 million), : 

The potash mine and refinery are 
already under construction in the 
Orange Cliff mountains near Moab, 
Utah. Production is scheduled to begin 
late in ’62 and to reach initial design 
capacity—1.1 million tons/year of 
muriate of potash—by late °63. The 
Denver & Rio Grande Western Rail 
Road Co. is building a 36-mile spur 
line (including a 7,000-ft. tunnel to 
be blasted through solid rock) to the 
plant site. Freight rates have been set 
that will enable TGS to compete in 
all U.S. potash markets except near 
Atlantic seaports (where potash from 
Europe usually undersells domestic 
materials). 

Stephens—who appeared before 
some 300 security analysts in New 
York last week—anticipates no major 
obstacles for this venture. He said the 
mine shaft (ultimately to be 2,800 ft. 
deep) is already down to the 80-ft. 
level. 

TGS management holds that its new 
production will have no impact on 
potash prices. “We believe that our 
potash will merely fill a gap between 
supply and demand that is already 
widening,” Stephens declared. He 
cited findings by Arthur D. Little 
(Cambridge, Mass.) that probable total 
demand for U.S. and Canadian potash 
for the fertilizer year beginning July 
1, °63, will be 5.58 million tons; and 
by that time, according to TGS esti- 
mates, all U.S. and Canadian produc- 
tion—except Utah—will be only about 
4.85 million tons. 

In other diversification moves, TGS 
will be appraising its Alberta natural 
gas discovery and its lead and zinc 
claim in the Canadian Arctic this 
summer; but its lithium deposit in 
North Carolina “is being held in abey- 
ance for future needs.” 

New efforts in sulfur this year will 
include a pilot-plant development pro- 
gram (in an agreement with Union 
Carbide Canada) on removal of sulfur 
from “sour” natural gas and evalua- 
tion of tests (in a joint research ven- 
ture with International Nickel) on re- 





Texas Gulf's Stephens: Counting on 
potash for a big boost in earnings. 


covery of “potentially large tonnages 
of sulfur” from smelter gases. 

Stephens predicts that TGS will ship 
about the same tonnage of sulfur this 
year as it did in ’60, but that some 
prices already have improved slightly, 
making possible a small increase in 
earnings. He rates as “very good” the 
chances of a general price increase, 
observing that industry already has ab- 
sorbed Mexican and French produc- 
tion. Canadian sulfur, however, “has 
yet to be coped with,” he adds. 
He thinks that western Canada’s land- 
locked sulfur will be sold, especially 
in exports to Asia, but that an $8/- 
ton difference in freight costs would 
tend to keep Alberta’s sour-gas sulfur 
out of U.S. markets. TGS is optimis- 
tic about pipelining Alberta sulfur 
into the Chicago area. 

At present, Stephens estimates, only 
about 5% of TGS sales volume comes 
from its sour-gas sulfur plants in Wyo- 
ming and Alberta; the rest comes 
from its four Frasch-process mines 
in Texas. However, the sour-gas share 
is increasing. 

His views on output in principal 
producing nations in ’61: U.S., up 
slightly from last year’s 5.74 million 
long tons; France, more than 1 mil- 
lion |.t., up from 780,000; Mexico, 
about 1.1 million, down from 1.36 
million. Canada, whose output will 
likely top 500,000 1.t. this year, will 
be a major producer “in the not too 
distant future,” Stephens adds. 
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Amoco’‘s Forrester, eyeing ethylene; Gulf’s McAfee, sure on cumene. 


Faster Petrochemical Pace 


Into the light of day last week came 
firm plans for four petrochemical 
projects costing an estimated aggre- 
gate of $10 million, and preliminary 
plans for a $10-million ethylene-pro- 
pylene plant in the Chicago area. 

Five oil companies and two chemi- 
cal companies are behind these proj- 
ects, which are proposed for construc- 
tion in four U.S. states and one 
Canadian province. Principal prod- 
ucts, locations and sponsors of these 
projects: 

e Methyl chloride, 60-million-lbs./- 
year capacity, at Lake Charles La.— 
joint venture of Ansul Chemical Co. 
(Marinette, Wis.) and Continental Oil 
Co. (Houston, Tex.). Construction to 
begin immediately; completion sched- 
uled for early 62. 

e Cyclohexane, ultimate capacity 
of 15 million gal./year (97 million 
Ibs./year), at Clarkson, Ont.—by 
British American Oil Co. (Toronto, 
Ont.). Construction to begin early in 
°62 and be completed by fall. 

e Cumene, 100-million-lbs./year 
capacity, at Philadelphia—by Gulf 
Oil Co.’s_ Petrochemicals Division 
(Pittsburgh). To be completed by 
early 62. 

e p-Xylene, 15-million-lbs./ year ca- 
pacity, at Corpus Christi, Tex.—by 
Suntide Refining Co., subsidiary of 
Sunray Mid-Continent Oil Co. (Tulsa, 
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Okla.). To be completed in Jan. °62. 

The ethylene and propylene project 
for the Chicago area is under study 
by Amoco Chemicals Corp., subsidi- 
ary of Standard Oil Co. of Indiana 
(Chicago). Amoco President Jay For- 
rester had the preliminary study car- 
ried out on the basis that the proposed 
plant’s output of olefins would all be 
sold to other companies producing 
chemicals and resins in the Great 
Lakes and possibly mid-South areas; 
but since Amoco has done consider- 
able research and development work 
on polyolefins and processes, it’s con- 
ceivable that the company might ulti- 
mately broaden this project to include 
a unit for polymers or other deriva- 
tives. 

With the preliminary survey indi- 
cating that Amoco could turn out the 
olefins in the Chicago area at prices 
that would be competitive with Gulf 
Coast prices, the company has au- 
thorized a definitive engineering study, 
hopes this will be completed by the 
end of this year. Size of the proposed 
plant, as well as location and other 
details, would depend on findings of 
the engineering study; but in general, 
the industry has come to speak of 
200 million Ibs./year as a minimum 
desirable capacity for a new ethylene 
plant. 

Disclosure of Amoco’s interest in 





olefins came just a few days after 
M. W. Kellogg Co.’s J. A. Knaus and 
J. L. Pat—in a paper prepared for 
a Cleveland meeting of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Chemical Engineers 
and the Chemical Engineering Divi- 
sion of the Chemical Institute of Can- 
ada—predicted that total ethylene 
capacity in the U.S. will grow from 
the present 6 billion lbs./year to 
about 10 billion Ibs. by °70. 

At least three sites figure as con- 
tenders for the plant if Amoco de- 
cides to build: Joliet, Ill, where 
Amoco already has chemical produc- 
tion facilities plus extensive land 
holdings that could be used as sites 
for customers’ plants; Whiting, Ind.. 
where American Oil Co. (also a 
Standard of Indiana subsidiary) has 
the U.S.’s fifth-largest petroleum re- 
finery; and Aurora, Ill., on the path 
of a proposed pipeline that would 
carry natural gas liquids from Alberta 
to Chicago. But Amoco stresses that 
these are by no means the only sites 
that will be considered. 

If the plant is built, it could add 
as much as $10 million/year to 
Amoco’s sales volume, which last year 
rose more than 50%, to $56 million. 

Ansul’s Robert C. Hood and Con- 
oco’s L. F. McCollum estimate the 
cost of their methyl chloride project 
at more than $1 million. They note 
that this product has been in growing 
demand as an intermediate for butyl 
rubber, silicones, methyl cellulose and 
quaternary ammonium compounds. 


Ansul’s Hood, Conoco’s McCollum: 






































But industry observers suggest that the 
most likely sales prospects for the 
Lake Charles plant’s output would be 
the tetramethyl lead plants to be built 
at Beaumont and Freeport, Tex., by 
Houston Chemical and Nalco Chemi- 
cal, respectively (CW Business News- 
letter, May 20). 

Principal customer for British Amer- 
ican’s cyclohexane is expected to be 
Du Pont of Canada, which has been 
importing this product from the U.S. 
as raw material for its nylon-6/6 
plant at nearby Maitland, Ont. (CW 
Market Newsletter, April 29). 

Gulf Oil’s Jerry McAfee—in Phila- 
delphia last week for the dedication 
of the oxo-alcohols plant that he de- 
scribed as the start of an extensive 
petrochemical complex to be built 
up around the company’s refinery 
there (CW, March 11, p. 84)—said the 
cumene plant will take the entire out- 
put of the benzene unit to be built 
next, and part of the refinery’s pro- 
pylene production. Gulf says it plans 
to sell most of the cumene on long- 
term export contracts. 

Suntide’s H. A. Brown said the out- 
put of the p-xylene separation unit to 
go up at Corpus Christi will be sold 
under a long-term contract to “a large 
European chemical complex.” This 
unit—using “a new crystallization 
process”—will operate in conjunc- 
tion with Udex, o-xylene and ethyl 
benzene units at the Suntide refinery. 
It will be the 10th petrochemical proj- 
ect at Sunray’s three refineries. 


































































Teaming up on methyl chloride. 















































Harvey Going Basic 


Harvey Aluminum (Torrance, 
Calif.) is seeking new capital for 
alumina and rolling mill projects, steps 
that will take it toward its goal—to 
become an integrated producer of 
aluminum and aluminum mill prod- 
ucts. 

The company has registered with 
the Securities & Exchange Commis- 
sion for a public offering of 1 million 
shares of Class A common stock. Its 
stock was quoted over-the-counter late 
last week at $32 bid, $34.625 asked. 

Harvey plans to build a $35-million 
alumina plant, probably in the Carib- 
bean area (it now imports alumina 
from Japan), and a $40-million, 
60,000-tons/year rolling mill, prob- 
ably on the U.S. West Coast. The 
company also is considering acquiring 
additional facilities or another com- 
pany. 

Harvey will buy for $3.6 million 
the government’s aluminum wrought 
products plant (and equipment) at 
Adrian, Mich. 

In the six months ended March 31, 
Harvey’s sales rose 45.2%, to $41.86 
million. After-tax earnings climbed 
36.3%, to $3.08 million. 


Picking a Path to Profits 


Witco Chemical Co. (New York) 
last week told its stockholders that 
its polyethers unit just now going on- 
stream at Chicago, plus other new 
plants scheduled to start up later this 
year, represents the best route to im- 
proved profits. 

Chairman Robert I. Wishnick—re- 
plying to a woman stockholder who 
asked why Witco’s °60 profit ratio 
of 3.2% was lower than those of cer- 
tain larger chemical concerns—said 
the answer lies in a company’s ability 
to make many of its own starting 
materials. The larger companies pro- 
duce a substantial share of their own 
raw materials and intermediates, he 
went on, and Witco’s two-year, $11- 
million construction program is aimed 
in that same direction. 

The new unit in the Organic Chemi- 
cals Division plant at Chicago illus- 
trates the point. It will convert ethyl- 
ene oxide and propylene oxide into 
polyethers for urethane foam, turn out 
other derivatives for use in detergents 
and in emulsifiers for insecticides. It 
is one of the smallest projects on 





the Witco growth program, costing no 
more than $500,000. 

Three other domestic projects are 
slated to start up during the second 
half of ’61: Witco’s second phthalic 
anhydride plant, 30-million-lbs./ year 
capacity, at Perth Amboy, N.J.; the 
30-million-lbs./year alkyl benzene 
plant of Witfield Chemical Corp., 
owned 50-50 by Witco and Richfield 
Oil Corp., near Los Angeles; and the 
50-million-Ibs./year carbon black 
plant of Continental Carbon Co., 20% 
owned by Witco, at Bakersfield, Calif. 
Also to start up before year-end are 
a Witco-U.S. Rubber joint venture in 
England and a Continental Carbon 
plant in Japan. 

A $1.6-million detergent plant at 
Chicago went onstream in first-quarter 
61 and is now nearing the break-even 
point, Wishnick reported. But he cau- 
tioned his stockholders not to expect 
significant profits on the other new 
facilities before second-quarter °62. 


Damper on Drug Prices 


Drug and chemical stock prices 
tumbled in London late last week 
when the British government decided 
to buy unlicensed drugs for use in 
hospitals. Within one day there was 
a 5.4% price drop on shares of one 
producer (Glaxo Laboratories). 

The government’s action is an at- 
tempt to cut the costs of its national 
health service program and to push 
down drug prices in general. 

The new policy means that the 
Ministry of Health will buy prescrip- 
tion drugs without regard to whether 
they were produced or imported un- 
der any license or royalty agreement 
with British patent holders. As a first 
step, the Ministry is inviting bids for 
new supplies of tetracyclines, chlor- 
amphenicol (Chloromycetin) and 
chlorothiazides (Diuril). 

Last year these three categories ac- 
counted for $2.8 million of the $38.4 
million spent for hospital drugs. Any 
prospective supplier can enter the 
bidding, but it’s expected that low 
bids will come from importers of un- 
licensed products. 

The Assn. of the British Pharma- 
ceutical Industry said it had “grave 
misgivings” that the new plan might 
discourage research expenditures, 
make it “impossible for the industry 
to maintain its international compet- 
itive position.” 
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national roundup 


Rounding out the week’s domestic news. 
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Firestone Synthetic Fibers Co. (Akron, O.), subsidia- 
ry of Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., will become one of 
the three largest producers of lofted nylon filament next 
month when it starts production at its Hopewell, Va., 
plant. Firestone has bought the tradename Nyloft from 
Industrial Rayon Corp.; the fibers will be used for 
making rugs and carpeting. The company acquired the 
Hopewell site in °59 and has been producing filaments 
for tire cords there since the plant opened last year. 


Honolulu Oil Corp. (San Francisco) has signed sev- 
eral agreements under which the company will sell all 
of its assets to Pan American Petroleum Corp., wholly 
owned subsidiary of Standard Oil Co. of Indiana, Tide- 
water Oil Co. and 10 other corporations. Honolulu 
expects to distribute about $100/share to stockholders 
when the company is dissolved late this summer. 


Mineral Industries (Chicago) has acquired the trade- 
mark and inventories of Houston Chemical Corp.’s 
glycol antifreeze Peak and its companion methanol 
product Norway. Houston Chemical will become a 
basic producer of ethylene glycol late this year when its 
Beaumont, Tex., plant comes onstream; it will supply 
Mineral Industries’ raw glycol requirements. 


Expansion 


Petrochemicals: Contracts have been awarded to 
three companies for construction at the proposed $50- 
million petrochemical complex to be started by Mono- 
chem Inc.—joint subsidiary of The Borden Co. (New 
York) and U.S. Rubber Co. (New York)—in Geismar, 
La., near Baton Rouge. United Engineers & Construc- 
tors (Philadelphia) will build a 150-million-lbs./year 
vinyl chloride monomer plant for Monochem, and a 
satellite plant to produce methanol and vinyl acetate 
for Borden. Chemical Construction Corp. (New York) 
will build for Monochem an 80-million-lbs./year acety- 
lene plant, which will include an oxygen unit (capacity: 
600 tons/day) to be built by American Air Liquide 
(New York). The entire complex is expected onstream 
by late 62. U.S. Rubber also plans satellite operations, 
but has not yet awarded contracts. 


Hydrofluoric Acid: General Chemical Division of 
Allied Chemical Corp. (New York) will complete a 
50% capacity expansion of the hydrofluoric acid unit at 
its North Claymont, Del., plant on July 1. The expan- 
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sion, part of a five-year program that has more than 
doubled Allied’s total HF output, is “geared to meet all 
atomic energy and industrial needs in the foreseeable 
future.” 


Potash: Northwest Co. Ltd. (Regina, Sask.), subsidi- 
ary of Imperial Oil Ltd. (Toronto), has taken out its 
first two potash exploration permits covering 200,000 
acres in south central Saskatchewan. Potash in the 
area is believed to be at a depth of 5,000-6,000 fet. 


Equipment: Linde Co. (New York), a division of 
Union Carbide Corp., plans a $2.5-million expansion 
and modernization project for its cryogenic-equipment 
plant in Tonawanda, N.Y. New facilities will expand 
the company’s capacity for producing on-site oxygen, 
nitrogen and hydrogen plants. Completion target: next 
summer. 
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foreign roundup 


Rounding out the week’s international news. 
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Fertilizer / Australia: Gas & Fuel Corp. (Melbourne) 
and the Lurgi group of German companies are planning 
the expansion of the high-pressure gasification plant at 
Morwell, Victoria. The plant, situated in the world’s 
largest brown coal field, will be enlarged to produce 
fertilizers and other by-products. Stauffer Chemical Co. 
also is expanding its heavy-chemicals manufacturing 
operations in Australia and will adapt its agricultural 
chemicals to local needs. 


Research /India: Ciba is setting up the first chemical 
research center to be operated in India by a private 
company. It is expected to be completed in ’63. The 
center will have separate departments for organic and 
physical chemistry, biochemistry, pharmacology, bac- 
teriology and parasitology. A team of 24 Indians, now 
being selected, will be trained for work in the center’s 
proposed project to develop new synthetic medicines. 


Petrochemicals /Israel: Plans have been completed 
to construct a $3-million vinyl chloride monomer and 
polymer plant in the Haifa area, with the technical 
assistance of a not-yet-specified foreign company. 
Capacity of the plant, expected onstream in 18 months, 
will be 10-12 tons/day. 


Aluminum /India: Montecatini S.p.A. (Milan, Italy) 
has signed an agreement with Madras Aluminum Co. of 
India for construction of a plant to produce 10,000 
tons/year of aluminum ingots and alloys from Indian 
bauxite. 
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What’s Next from Acrylonitrile? 
tubber... textile fibers... plastics —Cyanamid acrylonitrile gave the green light to some 
of the leading industrial developments of our time. Cyanamid’s 25-year experience with 
this versatile chemical is now helping to make other new products of major significance 
—new developments in lighting...in insulating papers...in radio cabinets...in dozens 
of other areas. @ If acrylonitrile is one of your basic raw materials—or if a new idea 
is Just a gleam in your eye—it makes sense to contact Cyanamid... acrylonitrile head- 
quarters. Our research and experience are at your service. American Cyanamid 
Company / Petrochemicals Dept. / Bound Brook, N. J. qc” CyvanwamipD 











IMCO CONTAINER HELPS WIN 


NEW CUSTOMER FOR TRENDI!! 


IMCO containers (like this bottle for liquid Trend*) win thousands of 
customers, for hundreds of packagers, every day of the world. Their 
arresting colors and imaginative shapes win the battle for attention on 
the retailers’ shelves. Their utility and durability win repeat sales after 
they've been combat-tested in the home. 


It's quite possible that a whole new marketing world awaits the intro- 
duction of your product in an IMCO container. New developments in 
the chemistry of polyethylene and polypropylene have vastly increased 
their capacity to hold products like household products, creams and 
perfumed cosmetics. At the same time, costs have been driven down 
until they are directly competitive with glass and tin. 


We'll be happy to help you run tests on IMCO containers, and we can 
quote prices on stock or custom-made bottles and jars. Call the sales 
office or plant nearest you or write direct to our Sales Manager in 
Kansas City. We'll have a man contact you within 24 hours. 
‘A PRODUCT OF PUREX CORPORATION, 
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The Administration proposals to tax earnings of overseas sub- 
sidiaries before they are “repatriated” are on next week’s agenda of the 
House Ways & Means Committee. Today such profits aren’t taxable by 
the U.S. until they are received by the U.S. Parent Corporation. So the profits 
become available for reinvestment abroad. The Administration contends 
that for balance of payment purposes it is now necessary for overseas 
profits to be taxed as they are earned. 





Among CPI representatives who will testify beginning June 5: 
Dow Chemical Co., W. R. Grace & Co., Manufacturing Chemists’ Assn. 
All told, some 50 nongovernment witnesses will be heard, and most will 
oppose the over-all Kennedy tax program. 


Already, most witnesses have opposed the Administration’s tax 
credit scheme for stimulating spending on capital plant and equipment. 
Most witnesses told the committee that—instead of the tax credit—the 
committee should take this opportunity to provide the stimulation by doing 
what needs doing most—liberalizing depreciation allowances. 


Many witnesses suggested a larger initial allowance be taken the 
first year. Others said that if it could be done, the Canadian bracket system 
should be adopted. (This system permits the business man to select his 
own rate of depreciation, so long as he applies it consistently.) However, 
it appears that consideration of the Canadian bracket system will still 
await publication by the Treasury of its study on industry’s actual de- 
preciation practices—about which very little is known. 


If a tax credit is the method to be adopted, many witnesses said, 
it should be an across-the-board credit—perhaps 7-10% of all spending 
on plant and equipment—instead of the Administration’s scheme that 
benefits most those firms already spending more than their depreciation 
allowances. 

The issue here: Will the committee deliberately decide to stimu- 
late expansion and modernization of growth industries? This means— 
among other things—discriminating against other industries that may be 
their competitors. 


Sen. Estes Kefauver will turn his attention back to drugs. 





Kefauver’s Senate Antitrust and Monopoly Subcommittee is now wrap- 
ping up a series of hearings on price-fixing of electrical equipment. He 
hopes to begin hearings on his drug bill by the latter part of June. 

g £ g ; } 


However, it’s most unlikely that Kefauver’s drug measure will 
get out of committee this year. The bill is complicated, and hearings on 
it will likely continue off and on during the rest of the year. It would bring 
about changes in drug patent laws, alter Food & Drug Administration 
licensing requirements. Look for more talk about drug prices to come 
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from the hearings; probably a partial rehash of last year’s series, which 
was Critical of the pharmaceutical industry. 


Kennedy’s revised economic message will be optimistic. He is 
taking comfort in the various indexes of production, consumption, and 
employment. He feels that back in January he was right in concluding that 
the economy’s downturn would shift upward by midyear. Now most of 
his advisors are giving added substance to that view. 





Consequently, the Administration will continue a policy of aiding 
the areas of chronic depression, and the new area redevelopment act will 
contribute grants and loans to depressed areas for new industry, new public 
facilities. The Administration will refrain from any massive antirecession 
pump-priming program. Rather, new government expenditures will be 
aimed at missile and space development, where new projects in the area 
of vehicles and fuels will, it is hoped, provide new jobs, retraining of 
workers, and thus contribute to economic health. 


Some government officials do not take such an optimistic view. 
Walter W. Heller, chairman of the Council of Economic Advisors, be- 
lieves that even 18 months from now the unemployment rate won’t be 
down to 4%. He and Secy. of Labor Arthur Goldberg wonder whether 
there should be a pump-priming government spending program as a 
remedy. 





But Kennedy is sticking with the advice of Treasury Secy. Dillon 
and Commerce Secy. Hodges, who see a good upturn coming. Indeed, 
Dillon is talking on the line that business is becoming robust, and that 
tax revenues may permit a reduction in personal income taxes next year. 


Republican economists too are beginning to see signs of recovery 
so strong that inflation could become a problem. Arthur Burns, who was 
chairman of Eisenhower’s Council of Economic Advisors, has support 
from Republicans on the Congressional Joint Economic Committee. Their 
combined view, in the words of the Republican committee members: “It 
would be courting inflation to . . . plan new spending programs that would 
mature when the economy was already advancing without them.” 


6 
Boron fuels may return to favor. They would be intended for 


rocket engines used to put satellites into orbit, however. Use of boron 
fuel for air-breathing engines has been pretty much shelved. 





The Air Force is currently doing experimental work with engines 
burning boron fuel at Edwards Air Force Base in California. It is aimed 
at using the fuel to power upper stages of rockets such as the Agena series 
used to put the Air Force’s Discoverer, Samos and Midas satellites into 
orbit. Air Force engineers are mixed in their evaluation of the boron- 
fueled rockets. Some want to push the program hard, others want more 
testing done first. A decision is due by July 1. Right now limited amounts 
of pentaborane are being produced by Callery Chemical at Muskogee, Okla. 
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If your plant-lecation is as dry as the.sand this Indian is “painting” 
with, you won’t have any caking caustic problem. . . ever. If it isn’t, 
your best move is to buy Wyandotte Flo-chilled® Anhydrous Caustic 
Soda. This special grade flows readily, even in hot, humid weather— 
which means you can depend on it every month of the year regafdless 
of your location. Flo-chilling is the difference! You pay no more for 
Flo-chilled Caustic. than for ordinary grades, yet you save money 
through faster production and less down-time due to caking. Try it now: 


Wyandotte 
Flo-chilled Caustic 
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[_] Send free brochure on Wyandotte Flo-chilled 
Anhydrous Caustic Soda [] data on other 
anhydrous grades [| brochure on economies of 
50% vs. 74% liquid caustic. Please include price 
sheets on [] carload quantities [] L.C.L. 
quantities. 


I use caustic for___ 
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WYANDOTTE CHEMICALS 


MicuHtiGaAwN ALKALI Oivistion 


Pacing Progress with Creative Chemistry® 


POSTAGE WILL BE PAID BY 


WYANDOTTE CHEMICALS CORPORATION 
MICHIGAN ALKALI DIVISION 
WYANDOTTE, MICHIGAN 
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600 TEMPERATURE 
WITHOUT ANY 

_ PRESSURE! 


VAPOR MODULATIC 


KeRCHE IVI 


LIQUID PHASE HEATER 





This Vapor Modulatic HI-R:-TEMP 
Liquid Phase Heater uses heat transfer 
aids to provide: dependable, automatic, 
accurately controlled heat transfer to 
600° F., without high pressures. Burns 
natural gas, propane, butane, No. 2 die- 
sel oil, or kerosene. Sizes to 13,000,000 
b.t.u. 


Check these advantages: 


@ ACCURATE TEMPERATURE CONTROL. Modulating ® LOW-PRESSURE VESSELS AND FLOW CIRCUITS. 
controls automatically maintain pre-determined tempera- Saves the cost of heavy-duty piping, fittings, valves. 


ture of heat transfer oil. 


@ COLD OIL SEAL. Expansion tank is uninsulated and 
®@ NO WATER TREATMENT NEEDED. Eliminates cost of isolated from main flow of hot transfer oil. Protects oil 


treatment system. No corrosion, scale, freezing problems. against atmosphere, sludging, deterioration. 


®@ POSITIVE OIL FLOW. Rotary gear pump assures uni- @ OPTIMUM SAFETY. Non-toxic. Built to ASME codes. 
form circulation...prevents hot-spots, coking, sludging, Flame failure, low oil level, high temperature safety shut- 
oil breakdown. off controls are standard. CO2 quenching ring optional. 


@ LOW INSTALLATION COST. Comngiotely unitized, skid- ® LOW OPERATING COST. Forced-draft combustion, 
mounted with all piping in place. Factory tested before coiled tube design is highly efficient. No high pressures, 
shipment. Compact, lightweight...install it anywhere. does not require licensed engineer to operate. 


here’s how one vapor Hi*R*Temp, with heat exchangers, 
can supply your needs for processing, heating, hot water, etc. 


For complete information, send coupon today. 


Vapor Heating Corporation, Dept. *7-C 
" 80 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 4 
Hi R* TEMP 


R 


Please send me Bulletin 4023 on your HleRe TEMP 
Liquid Phase Heater. 


Name. 
Heated oil from HI* R* TEMP (at temperatures to 600° F.) 


passes through heat exchangers to provide steam for proc- Company 

essing; at 450° for steam for heating plant and office; at 200° 

for hot water for cleaning, washing, other uses. Provides Address—_—___ 
full, economical use of heat to lower your operating costs! City, Zone, State 
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NEW EWN RESINS 


TB&C has created a new series of low molecular weight styrene-maleic 
anhydride copolymers offering these extremely interesting chemical and 
physical properties: Low molecular weight (approx. 1600) makes for broad 
versatility of end-use applications. Polyanhydride structure permits infinite 
- variety of chemical derivatives—easily reacted with ammonia and alcohols 
and crosslinked with glycols. Alkali solubility allows high solids solutions 
(up to 50%) at workable viscosities (5000 eps). Surface active properties— 
function as wetting agents and protective colloids, yet act as film formers 
in coatings applications. SMA resins have shown promise as modifiers of 
commercially available latexes in paints; as suspending agents in emulsion 
polymerization; as pigment dispersants; as alkali soluble components in 
emulsion floor polishes; as shellac replacements; in water soluble surface 
coatings, adhesives, paper coatings, textile sizes and aerosol hair sprays. 
Samples and complete data on SMA resins available on letterhead request. 


THE SMA 1000A RESIN MOLECULE HAS AN AVERAGE 
OF ONLY 8 STYRENE-MALEIC ANHYDRIDE GROUPS. 


TEMAS BUTADIENE & CHEMICAL.coreoration 


Polychemicals Department, 529 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, New York. 
TB&C also produces: Butadiene, Butene-1, Butene-2, Mixed Butylenes, Propylene, Alkylate, Avgas. 
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Why Executives Want to Leave Their Jobs 
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Statistics by Heidrick and Struggles, inc. (Chicago) 


Why Executives Read the Want Ads 


Scarcity of ‘room at the top’ heads the list of complaints 
of job-seekers. Salary, transfers, budget cuts, figure too. 


When chemical process plant execu- 
tives start looking for better jobs, it’s 
usually because they feel thwarted in 
their present occupations. That’s a 
highlight of the survey just completed 
for CHEMICAL WEEK by Heidrick 
& Struggles, Chicago- and Los An- 
geles-based executive recruiting firm 
—and it’s just one of several such 
findings that management might con- 
sider in efforts to keep top talent 
happy. 

H&S, which examined about 600 
cases in its files, was able to compare 
the background and complaints of dis- 
gruntled CPI men with those of job- 


hunters in other fields. The typical 
man from the chemical and allied 
products field (e.g., soaps, cosmetics, 
plastics)—about 10% of the examples 
studied—has much in common with 
his counterpart in other fields. He 
usually has a superior educational 
background (compared with the gen- 
eral example of job-hunter), and the 
percentage of these men in market- 
ing positions is a trifle higher—other- 
wise, he’s not untypical. 

Profile: The average CPI executive 
has a graduate degree or two, al- 
though some, of course, have no aca- 
demic degrees at all. He is 35 to 45 


years old (the range is wider in “all 
industry”) and generally holds a po- 
sition in the marketing department. 
Next most frequent jobs for CPI 
applicants: general administration, 
engineering and personnel work, in 
that order. In all industry, excluding 
the CPI, the job-seekers are most 
plentiful in general administration, 
marketing, engineering, manufactur- 
ing, finance and personnel, in that 
order. The CPI job-seeker is also 
more likely to be still employed while 
registering with the recruiting agency. 

The annual salary of most job- 
seekers is about $20,000 according to 
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H&S, although the salary range for 
CPI clients was $15,000-50,000. Most 
applicants also received generous 
fringe benefits—e.g., a bonus is usu- 
ally given in addition to salary. Other 
benefits reported by all applicants in- 
clude stock options (not necessarily 
profitable, since some stock prices 
have slipped below option-buying lev- 
els), club memberships, use of com- 
pany automobiles, profit sharing or 
deferred compensation, and commis- 
sions. 

Why Quit? The reasons job appli- 
cants in all specialties give for leav- 
ing fit one or more of these cate- 
gories, according to H&S: they feel 
they have a limited or zero chance 
of future advances; that merger or 
consolidation has eliminated need for 
their positions; that there is conflict of 
personalities; that compensation is too 
low; that they must travel excessively 
or that living conditions are bad. 
Of course, some are directly re- 
quested to find new jobs. Still others 
are not ready for the retirement that 
will ultimately be forced on them. 

About 54% of non-CPI and 59% of 
CPI executives say that a “limited or 
nonexistent future” in their present 
positions is their principal reason for 
wanting to leave. H&S Vice-President 
John S. Wilson explains that this fre- 
quently means “that an executive feels 
he has been pigeonholed with no ad- 
vancement opportunity, or that 
nepotism prevails, blocking positions 
above him.” 


Shuffling personnel from one plant to 
another often causes disgruntlement. 
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In some cases, says Wilson, “his 
position may have been changed in 
nature and no longer meets his de- 
sires for authority, responsibility, rec- 
ognition, change or challenge.” Item: 
While very few men surveyed say they 
are disgruntled over salary, Wilson is 
personally convinced that compensa- 
tion is the biggest single element in 
the “limited or no future” reason 
given for leaving. 

Vote of No Confidence: But in the 
cases of privately owned companies, 
lack of confidence in top manage- 
ment’s desire to build the organiza- 
tion is apparently a common prob- 
lem. Says Wilson, some unhappy ex- 
ecutives feel that the presidents and 
chairmen of their firms are happy and 
comfortable with the way things are 
going and don’t want to create more 
problems by taking the risks that go 
with expansion. As one man explained 
it, “My company isn’t going any- 
where, and if not, I'm not going any- 
where either.” 

Another, a $70,000/year (total in- 
come) research vice-president, left his 
company because of dissatisfaction 
with the size of the budget given him 
to explore new products. 

Typical quotes from other H&S 
clients: “Management reneged on a 
promise in cutting my budget’ (mar- 
keting director of a large Eastern 
chemical company); “I don’t think 
management is willing to take risks 
any more” (engineering director); “My 
company has cut its research and 
capital improvements budget and 
gives the appearance of wanting to 
become a holding company” (director 
of manufacturing); “Management is 
just too darned conservative”; dis- 
cussing a predecessor, “They fired him 
after 24 years. What are they going 
to do with me when I’m 50?” (vice- 
president of a chemical construction 
firm). 

Merger Conflict: A superintendent 
of engineering and maintenance, who 
wanted to leave because of conflict 
with new management resulting from 
a merger, complained: “My new boss 
doesn’t have any confidence in me— 
my old management had confidence 
in me for 25 years.” 

An outstanding petroleum chemist 
said, “The only reason they have re- 
search at my firm is for stockholder 
relations.” In the same company, a 
research group leader observed, “I 
can give a $1,500 raise to one of 


ky BSE “SS 
Personality conflicts with the boss 
may be more frequent than reported. 


my section leaders, but can’t get one 
for myself.” 

Wilson notes that this man was 
nearly at the top of his salary bracket, 
but management apparently didn’t do 
a very good job of explaining the 
situation. Conversely, he cites the 
case of a man at a different company’s 
branch plant who had the authority 
to make a $20,000 process decision 
but couldn't give any of his 
underlings a raise because of being 
“second-guessed by somebody else at 
headquarters.” 

Mergers are also forcing men out 
of businesses or industries where they 
thought they had a future. Wilson 
predicts: “If the merger trend con- 
tinues, entire industries may find ex- 
ecutive-type men looking more kind- 
ly toward other less merger-minded 
industries.” 

Personality conflicts—third most 
important reason given for leaving— 
are given only hesitantly by most men. 
They feel it might imply that they 
are hard to get along with, in Wil- 
son’s opinion, so he believes that more 
than the 7% who listed this as a rea- 
son actually should have done so. 

Soothing Sore Spots: In the case 
of CPI executives, Wilson thinks there 
are two areas in which management 
can profit by observing positions within 
the company from the employee view- 
point as well as from the manage- 
ment viewpoint: (1) the effects of fre- 
quently transferring employees from 
one plant or one city to another; (2) 
the effects of budget cuts on employ- 
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THE RAW MATERIALS OF PROGRESS 


KEL-F withstands corrosive attack— 


BRAND PLASTIC 


keeps meters on the mark! 


Equipment that measures even highly corrosive 
liquids can be enduringly exact too! Buffalo Meter 
Company manufactures meters that measure pre- 
cisely the flow of over 100 corrosive chemicals 
including, for instance, acetic acid, aluminum nitrate, 
carbon bisulfide, diethylamine, phosphoric acid, 
potassium chloride and concentrated sulphuric acid. 
Vital parts of the meter—piston discs, half balls and 
other components—are made of KEL-F Plastic 
because it retains its shape and dimension in the 
presence of corrosive chemicals. 


KEL-F Brand Halofluorocarbon Plastic solved the 
meter maker’s problem. In addition to the imper- 
viousness of KEL-F Plastic to corrosive chemicals— 
even fuming nitric acid—this plastic was chosen 
because of its stability, easy moldability, low cold 
flow, low specific gravity and good lubricating 








Piston Hatf-balis 


qualities. Five meter components, as indicated in the 
illustration, are made of KEL-F Plastic. They are 
molded for Buffalo Meter Company by Resistoflex 
Corp., Roseland, N. J., and the Garlock Packing Co., 
Palmyra, N. Y. 


Other characteristics of KEL-F Plastic—It performs 
through an unusually wide temperature range... 


—420° to +400°F. It has unusually high tensile and 
compression strength . . . can be molded by injection, 
extrusion, compression or transfer methods, all with 
a high degree of precision. 


For additional information about KEL-F Plastic, 
write today, indicating area of interest, to 3M 
Chemical Division, Dept. KAK-51, St. Paul, Minn. 

““KEL-F” is a Reg. T.M. of 3M Co 
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ees, particularly those in research.., 

He observes that many executives 
do not understand why their future 
depends on their being transferred all 
over the country, often the case in a 
multiplant organization. In some cases, 
it works a hardship on them to be 
uprooted constantly—financially and 
otherwise. (Old saying: “Three moves 
are as bad as a fire.”) Some men have 
deep roots in certain communities, 
where their names mean something. 

“It’s not so much a matter of tell- 
ing management how to run its busi- 
ness,” Wilson says, “as it is of the 
employees knowing why they must be 
shuffled around in order to get to be 
an officer of the company.” 

Some companies may not compre- 
hend how serious the effects of a 
budget cutback can be on employees 
—not so much from the standpoint 
of elimination of jobs as the idea that 
management doesn’t have faith in 
what the employees are doing. This 
in turn causes lack of confidence in 
the management. Wilson, who has 
placed many chemical researchers, 
says this is especially important in re- 
search departments. “Research people 
are very literal and they sometimes 
regard promises as sacred,” he says. 
“Maybe management doesn’t care 
about the implications of its actions 
in some cases, but I know their de- 
cisions can come back to haunt them.” 

One consolation job hunters can 
savor is that, for the chemical industry 
as a whole, there is an increasing 
demand for management personnel as 
opposed to less-skilled workers (CW, 
May 20. p. 21). Although the chemi- 
cal industry accounted for only 1.2% 
of the 921,000 decrease in hourly paid 
employees during the period April °60 
to last month it welcomed 59.4% of 
the 17,000 increase in salaried em- 
ployees during the same period. Only 
6% of the nation’s work force is 
employed in chemicals and _ allied 
products. 

Few of the many professional re- 
cruiting organizations are likely to 
dispute H&S’s fundamental conclu- 
sion: “Listening as well as talking to 
management executives might clear 
up many misunderstandings and elim- 
inate dissatisfactions on the part of 
key people. Qualified executives are 
too hard to find to be allowed to 
leave an organization without every 
effort being made to retain them 
through a continuing program.” 


LEGAL 


‘Fair Trade’ Plea: Olin Mathieson 
Chemical Co. has petitioned the eighth 
U. S. district court of appeals at 
Cleveland to enforce Ohio’s “fair 
trade” law. The state law has been 
declared unconstitutional by common 
pleas courts in Cleveland, Columbus 
and Cincinnati. 

€ 

Hazard: The Chicago Board of 
Health has closed Volk Radiochemi- 
cal’s plant, reporting it found danger- 
ously high amounts of radioactivity 
in the company’s halls and main of- 
fices. Board of Health Commissioner 
Samuel L. Andelman said the radia- 
tion was not dangerous to passersby. 
He said Volk plans to move to a new 
plant in suburban Skokie soon. 


LABOR 


Pacts: The first contract between 
Allied Chemical Corp.’s Plastics Divi- 
sion Laboratory (Tonawanda, N.Y.) 
and OCAW Local’ 15-623 has 
been ratified by union members. The 
two-year contract includes an auto- 
matic progression schedule, along 
with immediate wage increases aver- 
aging 18¢/hour. Automatic progres- 
sion increases average 3¢/hour (bring- 
ing the total to 21¢/hour) the first 
year and 8¢/hour the second year. 

e Seiberling Rubber Co. and 
United Rubber Workers have signed 
a two-year agreement covering 1,225 
employees at Barberton and Carey, 
O., plants. The new pact provides 
for wage increases of up to 14¢/- 
hour over the two-year period and 
an additional paid holiday. 

a 

Allied Strike: Some 335 mainte- 
nance and production workers have 
struck at National Aniline Division 
(Hopewell, Va.) of Allied Chemical 
Corp. The strikers, members of five 
AFL-CIO affiliated unions, had been 
operating on an extension of an ex- 
pired contract. The unions involved 
are locals of International Chemical 
Workers (the largest group); Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers; International Assn. of Ma- 
chinists; United Assn. of Journeymen 
and Apprentices, Pipefitting and 
Plumbing Industry; and International 
Assn. of Heat and Frost Insulators 
and Asbestos Workers. The company’s 
new contract offer included a 3% gen- 
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22 


Noted for stability, Aerosol 22 is 

effective in polymerizing styrene and 
styrene-ethyl acrylate copolymers. 

It should also find use in the polymerization of ethyl acrylate, butyl acrylate and other acrylic esters 


and vinyl monomers. Other applications are numerous and varied—in emulsifying wax and oil 
emulsions—in demulsifying water-in-oil emulsions — defloculating certain pigments — dispersing 
in aqueous systems. For technical data, send coupon today. 


SOME PRODUCTS OF CYANAMID’S PROCESS CHEMICALS DEPT.: 
ACCOBOND® Resins * AEROMET® Metallurgical Additive American Cyanamid Company 
AEROSOL® Surfactants * Ammonium Sulfate * Mineral Acids Process Chemicals Department CwP-527 
CYQUEST* Sequestering Agents ° Aluminum Sulfate 30 Rockefeller Plaza 

Products marketed under the AERO® trademark are: New York 20, N. Y. 
Calcium Carbide * Calcium Cyanamide * Cyanuric Chloride * Dicyandiamide Please send me free technical booklet, 
Glycolonitrile * Guanidine Hydrochloride * HCN (Liquid Hydrocyanic Acid) AEROSOL 22 SURFACE ACTIVE AGENT 
Maleic Anhydride * Melamine * Metallic Stearates * Phthalic Anhydride 
*Trademark 


Name 


Firm 


AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY Address 


PROCESS CHEMICALS DEPARTMENT «+ 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. City. 
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We'll Help You Find 


ROOM TO GROW 


in the Southeast Coastal 6! 


We know that branch plants and warehouses -— like 
hippopotamuses —won't fit properly in just any location. 


So, our industrial development specialists are trained to 
find the site you need. They have the facts you want. 
They have many choice sites on file. And they have the 
mobility to seek out very specialized locations. 


Just give us your site requirements-—by phone, wire or 
letter—and we'll go to work for you. All inquiries will be 
held confidential. 

R. P. Jobb 


: 5 bgt Assistant Vice-President 
Direct inquiries to: Department K-541 


Atlantic Coast Line Railroad 
Jacksonville, Florida 


ATLANTIC 


COAST LINE aaa 


RAILROAD Coastal 6 
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eral wage increase and “substantial 
improvements in fringe benefits”; The 
union has not made public its de- 
mands, although it accepted the UCC 
proposal. The present hourly wage 
scale ranges from $1.86 to $3.08. 
a 

Pay Hike: A two-year pact be- 
tween United Mine Workers Local 
13091 and the U.S. Stoneware Co. in 
Tallmadge, O., grants 125 employees 
a 7¢/hour increase the first year 
and 8¢/hour the second year. 


KEY CHANGES 


Lincoln L. Redshaw to president. 
U B S Chemical Corp. (Cambridge, 
Mass.), division of A. E. Staley Man- 
ufacturing Co. 


Howard Shannon to vice-president, 
Amerace Corp. (New York). 


Richard I. Goodkind to executive 
vice-president and member of the 
board of directors; Robert W. Romer 
to financial vice-president and secre- 
tary, Tennessee Products & Chemical 
Corp. (Nashville). 


David Gregg, Jr., to the board of 
directors, Shulton, Inc. (Clifton, N.J.) 


Thomas J. Payne to vice-president. 
J. Bishop & Co. (Malvern, Pa.). 


Hein I. Koolsbergen to president: 
H. E. Linden to chairman of the ex- 
ecutive committee; Nathan W. Levin 
to vice-chairman of the board. The 
Oil Shale Corp. (New York). 


Loyd A. Amos and Alanson L. 
Brooks to vice-presidents; William 
Hobbs to treasurer, Kaiser Aluminum 
& Chemical Corp. (Oakland, Calif.). 


John C. Russell and Roman Chel- 
minski admitted to partnership, Sing- 
master & Breyer (New York), chemi- 
cal process and metallurgical engi- 
neering firm. 


Fred R. Ellenberger to vice-presi- 
dent, Worthington Corp. (Harrison, 
N.J.). 


Robert P. Parker to general mana- 
ger, Lederle Laboratories Division; 
Thomas P. Turchan to general mana- 
ger, Organic Chemicals Division; and 
Jerrold H. Ruskin to general mana- 
ger, Industrial Chemicals Division, 
American Cyanamid Co. (New York). 


Cyril S. Kimball to president, Fos- 
ter D. Snell, Inc. (New York). 
















And for the word “starch” you could sub- 
stitute the words soap, polishes, house- 
hold lubricants, cosmetics, many other 
chemical specialties. All of them have 
been improved, or been given brand-new 
qualities, with silicones. But the starch-| 
silicone story is particularly revealing. 

































The old familiar household starch has 
had some tough going of late. For mod- 
ern textile ingenuity has produced a host 
of attractive synthetic fibers and wash- 


starching. 


LICOLOGY | 


Do Your Sales Need Some Stiffening? 
Look What Silicones Are Doing For Starch 


Studles in Silicones 


HOW THESE TIME-TESTED MATERIALS 
CAN WORK FOR YOU 





PACKAGING, PLUS— 


The starch industry countered with im- 
proved packaging in the form of aerosols, 


to simplify consumer use and i gobi | forms of chemical specialties, remember 


profits. Then, to the added aerosol con- 


| venience, Union CARBIDE LE-46 Silicone 


Emulsion and Sac 470 Silicone Antifoam 
brought improvements to the starch it- 
self. 

Since the LE-46 silicone resists break- 
down well beyond ironing temperatures, 
its inherent slipperiness comes into play 
to make ironing easier. It also keeps 
starch from sticking and roughening the 
surface of hot irons. Some silicone mi- 
grates to the iron surface, too, improving 
lubricity for subsequent ironing of non- 
starched fabrics. It makes the “hand” of 
heavily starched fabrics less harsh. And, 
finally, the Sac Antifoam aids both by 
increasing ironing ease and by minimiz- 
ing foaming during filling of the cans. 


FORMULAS FOR THE ASKING 


tested by the Technical Service Labora- 


| tories of UNION CARBIDE’s Silicones Di- 


vision. They’re available to you. Formula 


| 205, given on this page, represents a 
balance of medium starch content with | 
excellent ironing ease. Variations are eas- | 
ily made by raising or lowering starch | 


and-wear-cottons that do not call for| starch spoilage, and _ Tergitol 


solids. “Parasepts” are added to prevent 
NPX is 
used as a fabric wetting agent. 









FORMULA 205 





ingredients 





Parts by Weight 








Vegetable Starch. . . . 


Sac 470 Silicone Antifoam . 
Methyl “‘Parasept”’ 

Propyl ‘‘Parasept”’ 

Tergitol NPX . 

Distilled Water 

Perfume 





UNION CarsBibdeE LE-46 Silicone (35% Silicone) . 


4.0 Dept. EG-4105, 30-20 Thomson Ave. 
0.7 Long Island City 1, N. Y. 
0.5 In Canada: Union Carbide Canada Limited, 
0.17 Bakelite Division, Toronto 12. 
a Please send me data on Union CARBIDE 
; Sili ‘ 
94.5 ilicones for 
q.s “ 


A number of aerosol-silicone-starch for- | 
' | mulations have been worked out and | 











| 





| kets, alon 


Today, the once hard-to-prepare house- 
hold starch comes ready to spray on— 
and it does a better job. Makers of aero- 
sol starches see improved present mar- 
with some additional ones— 
such as shops and stores for touch-up 
starching, and self-service laundries. 


USEFUL PROPERTIES 


Whether you're planning aerosol or other 


these important things about silicone 
fluids and emulsions. They have extremely 
uniform viscosities over a wide tempera- 
ture range. They're incompatible with 
most organics, insoluble in fat and oils, 
water-repellent, and oxidation-resistant. 
They have excellent lubricity and a very 
low order of toxicity. And remember 
Union Carpe Silicone Emulsions are 
the most stable silicone emulsions made. 
Your Union CARBIDE Silicones Man is 
an expert on these properties an | on the 
uses of silicones in chemical processing 
and products of virtually every kind. Be- 
hind him are the vast development and 
research facilities and the broad experi- 
ence of Union Carbide Corporation. 
Don't hesitate to call him in for oc with 
your problems. Use the coupon below. 


UNION 


CARBIDE 





SILICONES 


Union Canine, Sac, Tercrroy and Ucon 
are registered trade marks of 
Union Carbide Corporation 
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Aerosol packaging of Formula 205 calls for 5% weight addition of 60/40 mixture of Ucon 
114/Ucon 12 or isobutane propellant. “Epon” lined Crown “Spra-tainer” or equivalent. Pre- 
cision Valve, Model No. 2 (conical “Epon” coated with 4 x .025 in. stem, .080 in. body, and | 
016A Mechanical break up straight taper button) or “Risdon” 5210 valve with Risdon “Micro- | 
Mist” Foam Spray Actuator. | 
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sealing your product’s future 


A tiny jet of sealing compound precedes the mechanism 
that locks the drum head to the barrel. The operation 
takes a few seconds on an automatic machine. . . but 
it’s an important part of the care that goes into a 
Southern States drum. The sealing compound means 
that the future contents of this drum . . . your product 
. .. will be safe from leaks. 

We supply drums quickly . . . we line them to your 
specifications . . . and we make them so that you're 
sure of your product’s future. Call us today. 


SOUTHERN STATES CONTAINERS 


DIVISION OF REYNOLDS ALUMINUM SUPPLY COMPANY 
2830 Fifth Avenue North FAirfax 2-5461 Birmingham, Alabama 











RESEARCH 


Target: 


More Versatile Fuel Cells 





Who’s Working on 


Regenerative Fuel Cells 





Company Fuel Oxidizer 


Energy 


Product Source 


Status 





American 
Machine & 
Foundry 
(Springdale, 
Conn.) 


Hydrogen Osygen 


Water Electricity 


Membrane elec- 
trolyte; bench 
scale; no devices 





Electric Storage 
Battery Co. 


(Philadelphia) 


Zinc 


i Electricity 
oxide 


For fork-lift truck 


power; prototype 
demonstrated 





Electro-Optical 
Systems 
(Pasadena, 
Calif.) 


Hydrogen 


Concen- 
trated sul- 
furic acid 


Water Electricity 


Dilute 
sulfuric 
acid 


Heat or 
evapora 
tion 


Experimental 
model tested 


Concentration 
cell rather than 
oxidation type; 
laboratory model 
tested 








General Electric, Hydrogen 
Missile & Space 

Vehicle Dept. 
(Philadelphia) 


Water Solar 


electricity 


Prototype tested 
in space 





General Motors, 
Allison Division 


( Molten metal 
(Indianapolis) 


Nuclear 


system) _ heat 


Prototype contin- 
uously operated 
for 1 hour 





Hoffman 
Electronics 
(Los Angeles) 


Alkali 
metal 


Halogen 


A salt Electricity 


Experimental 
model tested 





lonics, Inc. 
(Cambridge, 
Mass.) 


Air and 
bromine 


Hydrogen 


Water and 
hydrogen 
bromide 


Electricity 


Experimental 
model tested 





Lockheed Organic 
Aircraft dye 
(Sunnyvale, 

Calif.) 


(reducing 
agent) 


Cadmium 


Halogens 
or lead 


Metal ions Reduced 


Solar 
photo- 
chemical 
action 


Cadmium Solar 
or lead heat 
iodide; lead 
bromide 


dye 


Studying 
reactions 


Studying 
reactions 





MSA Research 
Corp. 
(Callery, Pa.) 


Lithium Hydrogen 


Lithium 
hydride 


Nuclear 
heat 


Prototype being 
tested 





Pratt & Whitney 
Aircraft Division, 
United Aircraft 
(East Hartford, 
Conn.) 


Hydrogen Oxygen 


Water Electricity 


Developing 
500-watt storage 
system based on 
Bacon-type 

fuel cell 





Nitric 
oxide 


Sund strand 
Turbo Division, 
Sundstrand 
Machine Tool Co. 
(Pacoima, Calif.) 


Chlorine 


Solar 
photo- 
chemical 
action 


Nitrosyl 
chloride 


Experimental 
model assembled 





Thompson Lithium 
Ramo 
Wooldridge 


(Cleveland) 


Hydrogen 


Lithium 
hydride 


Nuclear 
heat 


Prototype being 
tested — 





At least a dozen companies (table, 
left) are today working in a special 
phase of fuel cell research—that con- 
cerned with regenerative cells, in 
which the chemical reactants can be 
regenerated and used again. For ex- 
ample, six of the dozen or so papers 
on fuel cells given at the Power 
Sources Conference two weeks ago 
at Atlantic City were concerned with 
such cells. 

All three of the armed services are 
sponsoring work on regenerative sys- 
tems (the Atlantic City meeting was 
sponsored by the Army Signal Re- 
search and Development Laboratory) 
and each is doing some research 
internally. An estimated $1 million 
in Defense Dept. contracts have been 
let on the regenerative fuel cell work. 
Moreover, the National Aeronautics 
& Space Administration has recently 
begun work in this area. Proprietary 
work is also being done by most of 
the companies. 

Target of this broadside: versatil- 
ity—to permit fuel cells not only 
to convert chemical energy into elec- 
trical energy but also, by application 
of electrical, thermal or photochemi- 
cal energy, to do a couple of other 
jobs. One is to reverse the process 
and store electrical energy; another 
function is to convert nonchemical 
energy into electrical energy. Con- 
version of nuclear heat to electricity, 
for instance, is one big goal of this 
work. And storage of solar energy 
(generally first changed into electric- 
ity by solar cells) is another target, 
especially for space uses. 

When used for nonchemical energy 
conversion, the cells can be regen- 
erated continuously, while their use 
as storage devices would probably re- 
quire a conventional discharge-re- 
charge cycle. Conversion devices with 
power-to-weight ratios of up to 10 
watts/Ib. are foreseen; and there is 
high hope for storage devices with 
capacities higher than _nickel-cad- 
mium’s 12 watt-hours/lb. 

Electrolytic Systems: The hydro- 
gen-oxygen system, long studied as a 
primary fuel cell, is also getting close 
attention for regenerative use in stor- 
age devices. The two gases are re- 
generated simply by electrolyzing 
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(continuous feed) 


oxidizer 


RESEARCH 


the water formed. Pratt & Whitney 
Aircraft Division of United Aircraft, 
for instance, is designing a solar-re- 
generative power supply system based 
on the Bacon fuel cell, on which the 
British began work in the early °30s 
(CW, July 30, ’60, p. 28). A 500- 
watt system being designed for the 
Army has a number of modifications 
to minimize weight and allow opera- 
tion in the absence of gravity. 

General Electric Co.’s ion-exchange 
membrane cell is also being adapted 
for use as a regenerative cell. Re- 
searchers working on this project in 
GE’s Missile & Space Vehicle Dept. 
and Research Laboratory reported 
at Atlantic City on improvements that 
allow the electrolysis reaction to take 
place in the same area used for the 
fuel cell reaction. (Previously the 
membrane used would not stand up 
under the conditions of the regenera- 
tion process.) Last October, a GE cell 
was among the instruments fired aloft 
by an Atlas missile. The “zero grav- 
ity” test showed no malfunctioning 
of the cell. 

Another design of a hydrogen-oxy- 
gen regenerative cell is proposed by 
Electro-Optical Systems, Inc. Instead 


DIMENSION — 


load 


WW, ate 





~ 


of a membrane electrolyte (like GE’s) 
or a separate electrolyzer (like 
P&WA’'s), the Electro-Optical cell uses 
a liquid electrolyte in porous asbestos, 
carries out the electrolysis in the same 
chamber. Gas storage is also within 
the chamber, with both gases being 
stored in their respective electrodes 
(made of sintered nickel) and excess 
oxygen being stored in the asbestos. 
EOS is aiming at cells that retain 15 
watt-hours/Ib. after 5,000 hours of 
use (against 1-5 watt-hours/lb. for 
nickel-cadmium batteries at the same 
stage). 

American Machine & Foundry’s 
Research & Development Division is 
also looking at hydrogen-oxygen fuel 
cells—both primary and regenerative 


—that use an ion-exchange mem- 


brane. Laboratory work is under way, 
but no devices have been built. 
Halogen-Users: Other cells that can 
be regenerated electrolytically are 
based on halogen oxidants. Ionics, 
Inc., has a membrane cell that uses 
a bromine-bromide solution as an in- 
termediate oxidant system between 
hydrogen and air. Bromine reacts 
with hydrogen to give hydrogen 
bromide, which in turn reacts with 
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is it a Fuel Cell or a Battery? 


Regenerative fuel cells (diagram, above) are, roughly speaking, a compromise 
between storage batteries and regular fuel cells (called “primary” because they 
produce electricity directly from continuously supplied chemicals without 
involving any other energy source). In principle, the regenerative fuel cell 
is the same as a battery, since the original fuel and oxidizer are regenerated 
by application of outside energy (comparable to recharging a battery). However, 
the regenerative type also retains some of the primary cell’s characteristics, 
including one or more of these: at least one reactant is often a gas; fuel is 
generally stored outside the conversion unit; and continuous regeneration can 
allow steady flow of reactants. Regeneration can be by thermal, electric or 
photochemical energy, depending on the system. Nuclear heat and solar energy 
(both photochemical and solar-cell electrical) are the most-studied sources. 
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air to yield water and regenerated 
bromine. 

Bromine is also used by Hoffman 
Electronics to oxidize sodium in a 
cell that can be regenerated by the 
output from solar cells. Recent work 
reported at the Power Sources Con- 
ference deals with primary cells using 
sodium amalgam as the fuel and chlo- 
rine as the oxidant, while earlier efforts 
were aimed at the bromine-using re- 
generative system. Goal of new work 
is to make a regenerative unit with 
twice the capacity of a _nickel-cad- 
mium battery at half the cost. 

Lockheed Aircraft has studied a 
solar-heat regenerative system using 
cadmium iodide or lead iodide or 
bromide. A mercury-bromine cell was 
found impractical. 

Another halogen cell is a silver 
iodide unit being studied by GE. It 
can be regenerated by the sun through 
either thermal or photochemical 
means. 

Photochemical Approach: Photo- 
chemical regeneration is being tried 
in a number of other systems, but 
results so far show only low conver- 
sion efficiencies (below the 12-15% 
that the best silicon cells can achieve). 
Lockheed is looking at an organic 
dye system using metal ions to reduce 
the dye, sunlight to regenerate it by 
oxidation. Proflavine mixed with as- 
corbic acid is one of the dyes tested. 
Efficiency is strongly affected by pH 
and dye concentration; and stability 
of the solution is a problem. 

A nitrosyl chloride cell is under 
development at Sundstrand Machine 
Tool Co.’s Turbo Division. Sunlight 
dissociates the chloride, yielding nitric 
oxide and chlorine, which produces 
electricity when recombined. Separa- 
tion of the products prior to recom- 
bination has been a problem. Results 
are encouraging enough, however, 
that the company believes a 500- 
watt flight system weighing about 100 
Ibs. could be built. 

Other photochemical systems in- 
clude two studied by Electro-Optical: 
sulfur trioxide to sulfur dioxide and 
oxygen; and water to hydrogen per- 
oxide on a porous electrode contain- 
ing zinc oxide. 

Nuclear Hopefuls: In its quest for 
cells that can put nuclear heat to 
work, MSA Research Corp. has been 
studying a lithium hydride system for 
several years, is now at the stage of 
testing it in a reactor. Finding a suit- 
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RESEARCH 


able solvent has been a problem, and 
improved catalysts are still sought. 

Thompson Ramo Wooldridge Inc. 
is also working on the lithium hydride 
cell, and is developing a completely 
regenerative system for the Air Force. 
A new type of hydrogen electrode is 
being studied by the firm. 

Another type of cell aimed at nu- 
clear applications is a “liquid metal” 
type designed by Allison Division of 
General Motors. Presumably a mix- 
ture of metals could be used as cool- 
ant for a reactor and could also be 
the basis of the fuel cell. While being 
heated, the metals would separate by 
distillation; their recombination (ap- 
parently an intermetallic mixture) gen- 
erates the current. Further disclosure 
of the system is expected in the 
fall. 

Other Entries: Although not always 
classed with the regenerative fuel cells 
(definitions of the field are still some- 
what hazy), two other systems might 
be listed with them. 

One is the zinc-oxygen cell devel- 
oped by Electric Storage Battery Co., 
primarily for use in fork-lift trucks. 
It’s rechargeable, like a_ battery. 
The firm has demonstrated a working 
unit based on the cell, says it fore- 
sees mass production within a few 
years. 

Another type is Electro-Opticai’s 
sulfuric acid concentration cell. Rather 
than using a fuel and oxidizer, it is 
based on the current generated be- 
tween concentrated and dilute solu- 
tions of sulfuric acid. The dilute 
solution is formed by an electrode 
reaction with either hydrogen or oxy- 
gen, yielding water. Evaporation of the 
water reconcentrates the acid, and 
the gas is regenerated at the other 
electrode. Hydrogen gives better theo- 
retical results, but tends to oxidize in 
hot, concentrated sulfuric acid. 

The redox cell is another type of 
fuel cell that involves regeneration. 
The aim of the redox system is con- 
version of carbonaceous fuel energy 
into electricity through intermediate 
electrode reactions of materials that 
can be regenerated chemically. Prog- 
ress in this area has been slow, how- 
ever. 

While most of these systems are 
clearly still in the early research stage, 
it may not be long before some find 
jobs in space uses, nuclear reactors 
or other applications that require spe- 
cialized performance. 


EXPANSION 


e Arthur D. Little, Inc. (Cam- 
bridge, Mass.), has expanded its re- 
search information services to include 
the minerals industry; services con- 
sist of field consultations with clients 
and industry-wide quarterly reports. 

e Quantum, Inc. (Wallingford, 
Conn.), has established a nuclear re- 
search division at Western New York 
Nuclear Research Center on the cam- 
pus of the University of Buffalo. 
Studies will include radioactive tracer 
techniques, radiation effects on mate- 
rials, radiation chemistry, and activa- 
tion analysis. 

e A. E. Staley Mfg. Co. has de- 
dicated its new, 108,000-sq.ft. Staley 
Research Center at Decatur, II. 
Among the types of work to be done: 
product development studies based on 
the firm’s recently developed process 
for separating amylose from mixed 
starches. 

e North American Aviation has 
added an electrophysical laboratory 
to its Space and Information Systems 
Division at Downey, Calif. Advanced 
research in electronic emission will 
be carried out. 

e Development and manufacture 
of electro-optical and infrared equip- 
ment is the work of newly organized 
Measurement Systems, Inc. (53 Water 
St., South Norwalk, Conn.). 

e The Bendix Corp. will build a 
Cryogenics Development Laboratory 
at Davenport, Ia. It will be operated 
in conjunction with an 18-year-old 
liquid-oxygen research facility at the 
same location. 

e Kennecott Copper Corp. plans 
a new basic research program on 
solid-state physics of metals; it will be 
headed by Ewan Fletcher. 

e New laboratory, manufacturing 
and administration buildings were re- 
cently dedicated at Fort Worth by 
Alcon Laboratories, pharmaceutical 
firm specializing in eye, ear, nose and 
throat preparations. 

e The Camille Dreyfus Labora- 
tory, a fundamental polymer research 
lab now under construction at the 
Research Triangle Institute (Durham, 
N.C.), will be under direction of 
Anton Peterlin, currently head of the 
Physics Institute at the Technische 
Hochschule in Munich, Germany. The 
first 20,000-sq.ft. section of the lab- 
oratory will be completed by late 
summer. 
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Phosphoric Acid 
forms fast finishes 





Finishes are fast two ways when Victor phosphoric acid is part of 
the production process. In just seconds, aluminum grilles gleam 
bright . . . stay light. 


Modern methods of chemical electropolishing work wonders on other 
popular metals too, stainless steel and copper. Unlike mechanical 
buffing, intricate shapes and extrusions pose no problems. 


Among other industries using Victor’s 75%, 80% and 85% Phos- 
phoric Acid are manufacturers of foods and beverages, petroleum 
products, pharmaceuticals, textiles, leather and plastics. 


For detailed information on how phosphoric can work for you... 
together with helpful hints on its bulk handling and storage, see the 
coupon on the last page... you'll find that “It Pays to see Victor.” 
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Even before the last train has been posted, station clean up crews 
take over. It’s then that the value of Victor trisodium phosphate in 
soaps and detergents stands out. 


A high alkaline phosphate, TSP is an ideal emulsifier and saponi- 
fier ... speeds cutting and removal of grease, grime, and other soils. 
In addition to heavy duty applications, all-purpose anhydrous and 
dodecahydrate TSP is used in household cleansers and wall cleaners 
as well as in dentifrices and water treatment compounds. 


Should “‘clean up” be one of your problems, you’re on the right track 
when you check Victor’s complete line of sodium and potassium 
phosphates. Clip the coupon on the back page and see why soapers 
say “It Pays to see Victor.” 
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Letrapotassium makes a 
[wo point touch down 





No margin for error at sea. Pilots and equipment must be in tip-top 
shape as each returning plane skims the flight deck for that all- 
important touch down. Tough on tires? Certainly! But they’re made 
to take it...and Victor tetrapotassium pyrophosphate plays a big 
role in the manufacture of today’s synthetic rubber. In addition, 
Victor’s highly soluble tetra is used in liquid detergents and hard- 
working all-purpose cleaners. 


If you’re at sea over a production problem . . . perhaps the solution 
involves a versatile phosphate described in our product folder listed 
on the back page. Check the coupon and discover what more than 
40 industries already know: “It Pays to see Victor.” 








VICTOR CHEMICAL WORKS, Dept. 47 
Division of Stauffer Chemical Company 
155 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois 
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] Information on phosphates used 
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Phosphatization of Ferrous Metals 
(a Bibliography 1953-1960) 
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A two month delay in the completion and start-up of a 350 ton per day ammonia 
plant can mean the loss of $1,500,000 in income. With 76 Chemico ammonia plants 
in operation or under construction (about six times as many as the nearest com- 
petitor), Chemico’s experience is your assurance against such costly delays. 
Since 1955, for example, Chemico has undertaken 23 ammonia projects—all of 
them on time or ahead of schedule. 

Chemico offers versatility as well as reliability in ammonia plant engineering and 
construction. Efficient and economical Chemico plants are operating profitably 
using natural gas, crude oil, fuel oil, electrolytic hydrogen or coke oven gas for 
raw material. If your company is considering the construction of new or expanded 
ammonia facilities, Chemico engineers would be pleased to recommend the 


process best suited to your needs. Address all inquires to: Sales Department. 
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B. F. Goodrich Chemical 
Calvert City, Ky. Vinyl chloride monomer 


and acrylonitrile 


Celanese 
Bishop, Tex. 


Dow Chemical 
Midland, Mich. 


Hydrocarbon oxidation 


Styrene from 
ethylbenzene 

Du Pont 
Beaumont, Tex. 
Gibbstown, N. J. 
Orange, Tex. 


Esso Research & Engrg.-Consol- 
idated Electrodynamics 
Pasadena, Calif. 
Gulf Oil 
Philadelphia 
Monsanto Chemical 
Luling, La. 
Potlatch Forests, Inc. 
Lewiston, Ida. 
Standard Oil (Calif.) 
El Segundo, Calif. 
Richmond, Calif. 
Standard Oil (Ind.) 
Whiting, Ind. 
Sun Oil 
Marcus Hook, Pa. 


— Caprolactam 
IBM 1720* Acrylonitrile pilot plant 


Panellit 609 


LGP-30 Catalysis pilot plant 


RW-300 Catalytic cracker 


RW-300 Ammonia 


IBM 1710 Paperboard plant 


IBM custom 
IBM 1720 


Catalytic cracker 
Fluid catalytic cracker 


IBM 1720 Pipe still 


OPCON 


Fractionating column 
Litton 80 


Refinery optimization 
Tennessee Eastman 
Kingsport, Tenn. 
Texas Co. 
Port Arthur, Tex. 


GE 312 New process 


RW-300 Catalytic 
polymerization 
Union Carbide Olefins 
Seadrift, Tex. 
Seadrift, Tex. 
South Charleston, W. Va. 


RW-300 
Daystrom 
RW-300 


Ethylene oxide 

Ethylene oxide 

Ethylene oxide 
pilot plant 





Universal Oil Products . 
Des Plaines, Ill. Daystrom Molex pilot plant 
“Installation is scheduled for '62. The two oil company 1720s will be delivered later this year. 


Fleshing Out Automations Roster 


Computerized control is racing ahead: new automated proc- 
esses; new supplier tie-ups; new confidence in the payoff. 


A surge of new developments high- 
lights some emerging trends and con- 
clusions in the fast-paced field of 
computer-controlled chemical proc- 
essing. 

The news: 

e The first custom-built IBM digi- 
tal computer is now being completed 
and will soon control a Standard Oil 
(California) catalytic cracking unit at 
El Segundo, Calif. (see picture above). 


e Come September, an IBM 1710 
will control one of two 250-tons/day 
paperboard machines at Potlatch 
Forests, Inc. (Lewiston, Ida.) (CW, 
May 20, p. 65). This marks the first 
paper machine under computer con- 
trol. 

e Two more CM-3 analog com- 
puters, put out by Dresser Electron- 
ics, SIE Division (Houston, Tex.), will 
start operating by June. One will 


control a butadiene unit in Italy for 
Technica per l’Automazione Industri- 
ale. The other will be applied to a 
stripper column at Texas City Refin- 
ing, Inc. (Texas City, Tex.). 

e Monsanto is planning computer 
control of four process units at its 
now-being-built Chocolate Bayou, La., 
complex—the first plant designed 
from scratch for computer control. 
All indications are that a digital com- 
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puter will get the nod. Informed 
sources say that IBM and Daystrom 
want the job; speculation is that Day- 
strom may have sewed it up. 

e TRW Computers Co. (Los An- 
geles), which makes the RW-300, and 
Swartwout Division of Crane Co. 
(Chicago), instrumentation manufac- 
turer, have just entered into an agree- 
ment to develop and market complete 
automatic control systems. 

e Another agreement of mutual 
support in engineering and marketing 
was reached by Allis-Chalmers Mfg. 
Co. (Milwaukee), Consolidated Sys- 
tems Corp. (Monrovia, Calif.), which 
A-C partly owns, and IBM. 

Running the Cats: Both Standard 
Oil (California) and Gulf Oil Corp. 
(Pittsburgh) have chosen digital com- 
puters to run catalytic crackers. The 
60,000-bbls./day unit at Gulf’s Phila- 
delphia refinery is operated by an 
RW-300 (CW, Jan. 21, p. 58). And 
the 40,000-bbls./day Standard Oil 
cracker will soon be controlled by a 
custom-designed, one-of-a-kind IBM 
computer. It is now tied to an IBM 
7090 (CW, Dec. 10, ’60, p. 81). 

This 7090, located in San Francisco, 
performs a Herculean task. Via leased 
telephone lines, Standard Oil has 
linked it to two development labora- 
tories (at La Habra and Richmond, 
Calif.) and to three refineries (at El 
Segundo and Richmond, Calif., and 
Perth Amboy, N.J.). Eventually, 35 op- 
erating divisions may be hooked on. 


The huge digital computer receives 
cat cracker signals as often as every 
72 seconds. Still a total of only 1-2% 
of its time is spent with the El Se- 
gundo cracker. The 7090’s job, in this 
case, is to generate data and know- 
how for the custom computer. 

The new computer will devote full 
time to manipulating the 75 variables 
that define cracker operation. Al- 
though the computer can scan 20 
points per second, it will view the 
variables at a rate of 40/minute. 
From information thus gathered, the 
computer will learn the operating 
condition of the unit. This will be 
compared with the optimum derived 
from a linear programming technique 
(CW, Feb. 25, p. 67). Then, every 15- 
20 minutes, a new set of conditions 
will be typed out for the operators 
to follow. 

The hardware itself is probably sim- 
ilar to the new 1710 (CW, March 18, 
p. 60) and the 1720, soon coming out. 
Prices, however, may differ. The 1710 
sells for $111,000 and the new one 
is likely to be two-three times as ex- 
pensive. 

Paper Breakthrough: The paper 
industry has spent years and a large 
proportion of research dollars in an 
attempt to produce uniform products 
and minimize waste. The Potlatch 
Forests-IBM development is the first 
solid breakthrough. 

Just how the 
IBM 


specially-tailored 
1710 will take control of the 


500-ft. paper machine is now being de- 
termined. Two hundred instrument 
signals will be fed into the computer. 
A program in the computer’s memory 
will digest this data, determine the 
state of the system and changes 
needed to optimize it. Process adjust- 
ments will be made manually. 

The Potlatch project is the first 
product of a paper control pilot plant 
normally set up by IBM just three 
months ago (CW, Feb. 18, p. 91). 

Analog Trend: The Dresser Elec- 
tronics installations are two cases in 
a growing flow of new analog com- 
puter applications. Analog computer 
sales to all industries totalled only 
$500,000 in °58; they were $1.5 mil- 
lion in °60 and the *65 figure is pegged 
at a whopping $10 million. Digital 
computer sales for process control 
will hit $6 million this year. Electronic 
Associates (Long Branch, N.J) and 
Beckman’ Instruments (Fullerton, 
Calif.) lead in chemical process plant 
installations. 

The overriding factor favoring ana- 
log computers (in number of units 
sold) is price. Most are tagged at 
$10-30,000 (CW, Oct. 22, ’60, p. 34). 
Digitals sell in the $100,000 range. 

Whether or Not: Deciding which 
kind of computer to choose, however, 
takes a back seat to the problem of 
whether to computer-control a proc- 
ess at all. 

The graph (below) provides a quick 
means of evaluating the desirability 


Source: Monsanto Chemical Co. 
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Plant investment (dollars in 100,000) without a computer 











President, Case Institute of Technology 
Former Director, National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration (NASA) 


Dr. T. Keith Glennan tells 
why he feels the best 
location in the nation 
is better than ever 


“Cleveland ranks Ist in Ohio, 4th in the U. S. in 
research facilities, largely because of the avail- 
ability of engineers and scientists turned out by 
the local colleges and universities. These institu- 
tions, such as Case Institute, carry on millions 
of dollars of research on their campuses, supple- 
menting the activities of the hundreds of com- 
panies and government agencies which have their 
own research operations. Ahead we see “‘Industrial 
Research Park’ — a large tract immediately ad- 
jacent to the 488-acre ‘University Circle’, the 
cultural heart of Cleveland. This “‘Park’’, designed 
as a giant industrial research center, will be a part 
of the 30-institution family dedicated to educa- 
tional and cultural activities. These research 
resources help make the best location in the 
nation better than ever.”’ 








OUR PEOPLE KNOW FIRST. Here, 
more than 300 business and pro- 
fessional associations keep us up 
to date on last-minute happenings 
in many fields. 


WORK FORCE OF 830,000, and 
nearly 75% of them are skilled, 
semi-skilled, managers and tech- 
nical or professional employees — 
a ready force for all industries. 














PLAN FOR PROGRESS. Erieview is Northeast Ohio's master 
plan for a $200 million commercial-industrial tomorrowland in 
downtown Cleveland. 


CORRIDOR OF COMMERCE. Cleveland-Northeast Ohio is 
within 500 miles of 75% of America's industries, 60% of the 
population, and no area has better transportation facilities. 


i 
. 


Whatever your needs, whether for 
management headquarters, sites 
for plants, research, distribution 
or warehousing facilities, look to 
Cleveland-Northeast Ohio. For spe- 
cific information, write or call 
Richard L. DeChant, Manager of 
Area Development Department. 


THE CLEVELAND ELECTRIC ILLUMINATING COMPANY SERVING 
Cleveland-Northeast Ohio 


the best location in the nation 
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specialists in corrosion resistant materials 


PIPE and TUBING 
Stainless — Aluminum 
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VALVES 


Stainless — Aluminum — Nickel — Monel 


FITTINGS 
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Stainless Steel Screwed, Flanged and Welding Fittings 
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“Specialists in Corrosion Resistant Materials” 
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tainless products co. 


54 Harrison St., Passaic, N. J. 
GRegory 3-2100 
In New York, PEnnsylvania 6-4363 


Subsidiaries and Associates 
Power Stainless Products Co. 
of Philadelphia 
2129 No. American St., Philadelphia, Pa, 
WaAlnut 2-3688 


Stainless Piping Supply Co., Inc. 
1037 Penn Avenue, Charleston, W. Va. 
Dickens 6-0547 


Power Pipe & Supply Co. 

352 Harrison St., Passaic, N. J. 
GRegory 3-2100 

Wholesale Hardware Co., Inc. 
175 Central Ave., Passaic, N. J. 
PRescott 3-0800 

ASTRO FASTENER CORP. 


175 Central Ave., Passaic, N. J. 
PRescott 3-0800 
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of computer control. The zone above 
6% return on investment calls for 
process improvements. If a plant sys- 
tems study indicates a 6% return or 
better after computer installation, the 
chances are that the plant was not 
originally designed for optimum op- 
eration. Instead of crediting the high 
return to the computer, a portion of 
it should be deducted for gains that 
could result from improvements in the 
process itself. 

The graph also shows that ease of 
justifying a computer varies: (1) in- 
versely with the cost of the computer; 
(2) directly with the cost of the plant 
(this is one reason why oil firms are 
so interested in computer control— 
refineries are usually much larger than 
chemical plants); (3) inversely with 
the age of the plant (a new plant 
is likely to have extensive instrumen- 
tation, while an old plant requires 
investment in control equipment). 

The graph, however, depicts the 
general case. Computer justification 
requires a separate study for each 
plant. Steady improvement in com- 
puter hardware and instrumentation 
has not been paralleled by growing 
support by management for the sys- 
tems approach—keystone of sound 
computer justification. A big step in 
this direction, however, is Monsanto’s 
Chocolate Bayou complex, designed 
from the beginning to operate under 
computer control. 

Logical Unions: The two intercom- 
pany agreements (TRW Computers- 
Swartwout; Allis-Chalmers-IBM-Con- 
solidated Systems) re logical 
marriages. Customers stand to gain 
from integrated selling and engineer- 
ing efforts. 

In instrumentation per se, there has 
been a long-term battle between pro- 
ponents of pneumatic and electronic 
instruments. Even though an electron- 
ic triumph is foreseen in the long run, 
electronic instruments are making 
slow progress. Reasons: (1) a com- 
pletely satisfactory electric valve does 
not yet exist; (2) electronic instru- 
ment designers have failed to stand- 
ardize type and magnitude of signals; 
(3) faster control responses—the main 
advantage of electrical systems—were 
not capitalized upon in early design 
efforts. 

However, because of new solid-state 
components, electronic control equip- 
ment offers marked maintenance ben- 
efits, and seems to be gaining. 


Match in the Making: Thus far an 
analog computer manufacturer has 
not teamed up with a digital computer 
maker. Firms in each area have come 
up with hybrid systems—attempts to 
incorporate the benefits of both kinds 
of computers in one. But they have 
not yet joined to cover the whole field 
of computer process control. One 
reason: the products have such differ- 
ent applications; if an analog com- 
puter can be compared to one par- 
ticular tool or operator, the digital 
is analogous to an assembly line or 
an executive committee. 

Push Is On: Computer manufactur- 
ers have a tremendous investment in 
the process control business, and are 
being pressed hard by competition. 

Computer process control is still in 
its infancy. (Only one of the installa- 
tions listed on p. 59 is two years old.) 
But it’s growing fast, challenging 
profit-conscious CPI firms to make 
the most of their unfolding oppor- 
tunities. 


New Sulfur Feeder 


A recently developed natural gas 
field near Bremen, West Germany, 
will be the site of the first Fluor 
solvent-process gas-treating unit out- 
side the U.S. 

The first U.S. plant was recently 
brought onstream at Terrell, Tex., by 
El Paso Natural Gas Co. This unit 
cleans natural gas containing about 
53% carbon dioxide and no hydro- 
gen sulfide. The German unit, which 
will treat gas containing up to 15% 
hydrogen sulfide as well as 20% car- 
bon dioxide, will feed a Claus-type 
sulfur plant. Significance: it suggests 
that the process may prove economical 
for a broader range of uses than car- 
bon dioxide removal alone. 

Special Solvents: Key to the proc- 
ess is a solvent tailor-made for the 
type of acid gas (carbon dioxide or 
hydrogen sulfide) removed. Solvents 
include propylene carbonate, glycerol 
triacetate, butoxy diethylene glycol 
acetate, and methoxy triethylene glv- 
col acetate. They are chosen with 
three primary properties in mind: 

(1) They work by means of physi- 
cal rather than “chemical absorption.” 
Chemical absorbents are ruled out be- 
cause they generally require high heat 
consumption for regeneration, boost 
investment costs for heat-exchange 
equipment and also raise operating 
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BLACK Occasionally the difference between a prospering business 


and a losing one is a unique idea or process. Equally important to thriving chemical users are 
competitive advantages obtainable from PITT-CONSOL — an abundant source of raw 
materials, consistent product quality, technical assistance, prompt delivery. PITT-CONSOL — 


a flexible subsidiary of a larger company, can adapt to your specific needs. 


Specify PITT-CONSOL — for the competitive edge! 


PITT-CONSOL 


191 Doremus Avenue * Newark 5, N. J. 


A SUBSIDIARY OF CONSOLIDATION COAL COMPANY 
HIGH QUALITY PHENOLS, CRESOLS, CRESYLIC ACIDS - RUBBER CHEMICALS + ARYL MERCAPTANS 
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Air Products leads in design 
and manufacture of equipment 
for production, liquefaction, 
transportation, storage and 
utilization of oxygen and other 
atmospheric gases. Take advan- 
tage of our vast fund of tech- 
nology . . . put it to work for 
you. Call on Air Products, lead- 
ers in low temperature technol- 
ogy since 1940. 


INCORPORATED 


“te 


Producers of industrial gases and supporting equipment . . . for all applications. 


GENERAL OFFICE: Allentown, Pa. DISTRICT LOCATIONS: Chicago, III. (Steele Gases, Inc.); Cleveland, 
Ohio; Edgewood, Md.; Allentown, Pa.; Hopewell, Va.; New York, N. Y.; Parkersburg, W. Va.; Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; Pittsburgh, Pa.; South Bend, ind.; Kansas City, Mo.; St. Louis, Mo.; Minneapolis, Minn. 
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ENGINEERING 


costs through steam consumption, 

(2) They must have a high absorp- 
tion capacity. Conventional nonchem- 
ical solvents are usually limited by 
the percent of acid gases absorbed, 
require high solvent circulation rates, 
thus increasing costs. 

(3) They have a favorable selectiv- 
ity. Although some solvents can physi- 
cally absorb large amounts of acid 
gases, they take up equivalent 
amounts of hydrocarbons, leading to 
increased costs for fractionation. 

Facile Flashoff: This latter property, 
favorable selectivity, is the one which 
dictates the economic limits of the 
Fluor system. The process operates 
in three steps: (1) raw gas is passed 
through an absorber, which returns 
treated gas as top product; (2) satur- 
ated solvent leaving the bottom of the 
absorber passes to an intermediate 
flash drum, where light hydrocarbons 
are flashed off and returned as recycle 
to the raw gas absorber; (3) semi- 
stripped solvent leaving the bottom of 
the intermediate flash drum passes to 
a low-pressure flash tank, where the 
acid gases are flashed off. Heaviest 
hydrocarbons recycled from the sec- 
ond (intermediate flash) step are 
usually close to ethane. Thus, “wet” 
gas, or gas with high percentages of 
components heavier than propane are 
likely to show uneconomical losses. 

Guesstimations: Fluor says that the 
German plant, with built in “flexi- 
bility” (overcapacity), will cost $2 mil- 
lion to treat 28 million cu.ft./day of 
raw gas. Allowing $1 million for the 
sulfur unit brings investments for the 
treating unit down to $1 million, about 
3.6¢/daily cu.ft. Fluor previously 
reported that its process can handle 
gas containing 53% carbon dioxide 
with no hydrogen sulfide for an invest- 
ment of about 2.2¢/daily cu.ft. 

This report also predicted total 
manufacturing costs of about 2¢/- 
1,000 cu.ft. of raw gas* (distinct from 
daily cu.ft. costs) with investment 
accounting for about half of this. 
Since the Fluor process does not need 
heat to flash off the absorbed gases, 
operating costs should not change 
radically from one plant to another. 
And a plant handling hydrogen sulfide 
might be prorated on the basis of 
investment. Such proration § gives 
about 2.6¢/1,000 cu.ft. for treating 
raw gas with 15% hydrogen sulfide 


and 20% carbon dioxide. 


* Chemical Engineering, May 30, 60, pp. 
46-48. 

















BRIEFS 


some talk about sodium sulfide 


* sodium sulfhydrate 


* sodium chlorate 
* thionyl chloride 


SODIUM SULFIDE... 
NO SETTLING REQUIRED 


We put up sodium sulfide in small 
flakes so you get a faster dissolving ac- 
tion, even in cold water. You do away 
with settling and filtering, since the 
clear water solutions show no appre- 
ciable sediment. 

The total sodium sulfide content is 
60-62% with 35% water of crystalliza- 
tion. The chemical is relatively free 
from salt impurities. Iron content is 
8 ppm maximum. 

Check the coupon if you would like 
to learn more. 


6 POUNDS OF SODIUM 
SULFHYDRATE DO 
10 POUNDS OF WORK 


These six pounds of sodium sulfhydrate 
give as much sulfidity as ten pounds of 
sodium sulfide, and about half the al- 
kalinity. 

A little quick arithmetic will show 
you that you'll need 40% less sodium 


sulfhydrate to do the same job. So you 
will have to buy and store that much 
less chemical. Like our sulfide, the sulf- 
hydrate is also completely and rapidly 
soluble in cold water and can usually 
be used without filtering or decanting. 

This sodium sulfhydrate assays 70- 
72% with water of crystallization at 
18 to 26%. Iron content is held to 5 ppm 
or lower. 

You can find out more by returning 
the coupon. 


SODIUM CHLORATE... 
9914% PURE 


That’s the purity of our sodium chlo- 
rate in the technical grade. 

Hooker sodium chlorate is available 
in the form of white crystals. It’s very 
soluble in water and is a very strong 
oxidizing agent. 

Our sodium chlorate is used as a 
source of chlorine dioxide and as an 
oxidizing agent in dye manufacture and 
metallurgy. 

You also have a choice of shipment: 


steel drums of 100, 450, 600 pounds net 
or in tank cars of 80,000 or 100,000 
pounds bulk, minimum weight. 

Want more facts? The coupon will 
bring you data. 


HAVE A NEED FOR 
THIONYL CHLORIDE? 


You can use our thionyl chloride in or- 
ganic synthesis to replace with chlorine 
various groups such as OH, SH, SOs, 
H or O. It’s especially useful in making 
organic acid chlorides and anhydrides. 

Thionyl chloride reacts with hydrox- 
yl groups in organic compounds to form 
gaseous by-products, SOs and HCl, 
which can be easily removed. 

Thionyl chloride is available in two 
grades to give you the purity needed: 
98% for the refined and 93% for the 
technical. 

It can be used to introduce sulfur 
alone or a sulfur-oxygen combination 

.and as a chlorinating agent in the 
manufacture of isoamyl chloride, syn- 
thetic pyrethrum, phenyl propyl chlo- 
ride and synthetic vitamin A palmitate. 

As a start to using it yourself, send 
the coupon, and we'll send you our 
thionyl chloride data sheet and Bulle- 
tin 328-B, Hooker Chlorinating Agents, 
a 20-page brochure on reacting thionyl 
and other chlorinating agents. 


For more information, check the chemical you're interested in and include 


your name, title and firm address. 
C] Sodium sulfide 

[] Sodium sulfhydrate 

[] Sodium chlorate 


(] Thionyl chloride, data sheet and Bulletin 328-B 
HOOKER CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


705-2 Forty-seventh Street, Niagara Falls, New York 


HOOKER 





Sales Offices: Buffalo Chicago Detroit Los Angeles New York 
Worcester, Mass. 


Niagara Falls Philadelphia Tacoma 


CHEMICALS 
PLASTICS 


In Canada: Hooker Chemicals Limited, North Vancouver, B.C. 
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TUBE-TURN Hinged Closures are stocked by and sold exclusively through Authorized Distributors. 














Closures pay their way 
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They save in system design 


SINGLE BOLT TYPE 
with Removable or Swing Bolt 

in sizes 2” thru 8” for ASA 150-lb, 
300-lb or 600-lb Service 





DOUBLE BOLT TYPE 
with Double-Ended Bolts 

in sizes 8” thru 42” for ASA 150-lb, 
300-Ib or 600-lb Service 


{ 
VERTICAL TYPE 
with Attached Wrenches 
and Counterbalanced Head 
in sizes 8” thru 42” for 
ASA 150-lb Service 


in easier installation 
in faster, safer operation 


If your operations require quick or frequent access to 
pipe ends, tank or vessel openings, TUBE-TURN Hinged 
Closures provide a swift, safe and economical solution. 
So simple to operate, one man can open and close even the 
largest TUBE-TURN Hinged Closure in a matter of min- 
utes. No hammering, no tugging, no wrestling with mas- 
sive caps or flanges. Just loosen the yoke bolts, swing back 
the head, and the opening is fully exposed and accessible. 

The exclusive self-locking tapered yoke, head, and hub 
design of TUBE-TURN Hinged Closures assure positive 
and uniform sealing while the self-bleeding safety feature 
of double bolt closures forewarns the operator should he 
try to open the closure under pressure. 

TUBE-TURN Hinged Closures cut your installation 
costs too. Completely factory assembled, no time or effort 
is wasted on job-site fabrication. Only one circumferential 
weld is needed to join the closure to the pipe end or vessel 
opening. 

TUBE-TURN Hinged Closures are regularly furnished 
in forged carbon steel. However, they are also available 
in other metals and alloys and may be glass lined or stain- 
less clad. They also may be furnished to meet design 
requirements of ASME. 

For the practical, dependable, safe solution to your 
closure problems, specify TUBE-TURN Hinged Closures. 
Look for the famous ‘“‘tt’’ trademark when you buy. It’s 
your guarantee of quality ...the mark of known value. 
Write for Bulletin TT1034- Ei43. TUBE TURNS, Louis- 
ville 1, Kentucky. 


“TUBE-TURN” and “tt” Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


TUBE TURNS 


Pa _ 





That's Latin slang for “plenty of chemicals.” 
The source of this hydrocarbon luxury is 
Delhi’s diversified petroleum streams and 
selected feed stocks. Now producing a wide 
range of aromatic and aliphatic hydrocarbons, 
Delhi-Taylor can move quickly into produc- 
tion on a number of new petrochemicals. 


Witness our recent efforts: a 70,000,000 Ib. 
orthoxylene plant, engineered by our own 
staff, put into production in only 6 months! 





With plants on the Inland and Coastal 
Waterways, Delhi can offer low cost, fast de- 
liveries. Strategically located petrochemical 
terminals add to our delivery advantages. 





Our experienced technical service depart- 
ment will gladly consult with you on new prod- 
uct planning. We invite your interest in our 
products and service. 


PETROCHEMICALS 


CHEMICAL DIVISION 


DELHI-TAYLOR OIL CORPORATION 


FIDELITY UNION TOWER, DALLAS 1, TEXAS @ 415 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
CORPUS CHRISTI *« CHICAGO « CHARLESTON, S. C. * BATON ROUGE ¢ HOUSTON 
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SPECIALTIES 


Specialties Makers Shrug Off the Recession 


Aerosols get top billing in the latest CSMA surveys: 
output climbed 17% in ’60 to record 670 million units. 


As though it had read its press 
notices, Chicago last week provided 
a wind-buffeted setting for the 47th 
midyear meeting of the Chemical Spe- 
cialties Manufacturers Assn. But there 
was balm for the 1,000 wind-burned 
convention goers—pleasing news of 
the specialties industry’s 1960 per- 
formance, as tabulated from produc- 
tion surveys by CSMA. 

Aerosols turned in an _ especially 
good record in °60. Production of 
nonfood aerosols rose to an all-time 
high of 670 million units, a gain of 
17% over the previous record of 575 
million in ’59. This sharp rise was par- 
ticularly impressive in light of slack 
activity in other businesses. 

Hair sprays and dressings, with pro- 
duction of 116.9 million units, con- 
tinued as the top item in the field 
and showed a healthy increase over 
*59. Other products that registered 
gains were waxes and polishes, up 
more than 35%, and paints and coat- 
ings, which climbed 25%, to 68 mil- 
lion units. 

Shaving creams, which account for 
about 10% of all aerosols sold, did 
about the same business unitwise, but 
there was a substantial gain in the 
number of larger units (16 oz.) sold. 
Output climbed from 306,000 in ’°59 
to 2.5 million in ’60. Total shaving 
lather units turned out was 68.2 mil- 
lion. 

Cologne and perfume _ produced 
went up 15% in ’60 with most of the 
increase involving smaller-size pack- 
ages. However, aerosol dental creams 
showed a marked decline—to 2.8 mil- 
lion units from the previous year’s 
11.2 million. 

Two newcomers to aerosol pack- 
aging last year did particularly well. 
Aerosol starch output totaled 25 mil- 
lion units, while 14 million auto de- 
icers were turned out. 

Canadian aerosol production (non- 
food) was estimated to have been 
about 25 million units in °60, com- 
pared with 20 million in °59. 

The CSMA considered the inclusion 
of food aerosols in its survey but de- 


cided results would be too revealing 
of individual company sales. How- 
ever, to give some idea of the present 
market for pressurized packaged 
foods, it questioned container makers, 
and found that 60 million cans were 
sold in °60 for these products. 

CSMA this year again queried can 
makers concerning the number of 
aerosol containers turned out in °60, 
asked valve manufacturers for their 
totals too. The figures reported—620 
million containers and 788.2 million 
valves—indicate close agreement 
with the survey’s over-all figures on 
aerosols produced. 

Antifreeze Static: The antifreeze 
market last year remained about the 
same as in °59. U.S. motorists con- 
sumed about 121 million gal. of anti- 
freeze. 

Ethylene glycol antifreeze account- 
ed for 110.4 million gal. (90% of the 
total), while 10.5 million gal. of 
methanol-type products were market- 
ed. In °59, the figures were 108 
million and 12.1 million, respectively. 


Use of the gallon-size units con- 
tinued to climb—2.5 million more 
than in ’59. Bulk shipment of ethyl- 
ene glycol antifreeze amounted to 
about 33 million gal., 30% of the 
total. 

Sales to auto makers dropped a bit. 
Some 5.9 million gal. were sold to the 
auto industry, compared with 7.3 mil- 
lion gal. the previous year. 

Cool to Cooling Systems: Automo- 
bile cooling system chemicals experi- 
enced a dip in ’60. About 32 million 
consumer packages of these chemicals 
were produced in the U.S., compared 
with 33.5 million in °59. 

Production of cooling system clean- 
ers was up about 0.5 million units— 
from 5.4 million in ’59 to 5.9 million 
in °60. Cooling system sealers went 
the other way. Production dropped 
from 16.9 million units to 14.4 mil- 
lion. 

°61 Looks Promising: Most seg- 
ments of the specialties industry ex- 
pect to chalk up another good record 
this year. The aerosol business, for 
one, is counting on climbing to an- 
other all-time production high. The 
next CSMA meeting is Dec. 4-6 at the 
Roosevelt Hotel in New York City. 





Hair sprays 

Coatings 

Room Deodorants 
Space Insecticides 
Colognes and perfumes 
Glass Cleaners 


Shoe and leather dressings 


Ethylene glycol 
Methanol 


Cleaners 


Sealers 


1960 


(million units) 
79.7 
52.6 
59.7 
38.8 
34.0 
18.5 
13.7 


1959 


(million gallons) 
108 
Lo | 


(million packages) 


5.4 
16.9 
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SPECIALTIES 


DuBois Aims High 


This week DuBois Chemicals, Inc. 
(Cincinnati), is readying four new 
products for launching into the $250- 
million/ year industrial and institution- 
al detergents market. The new entries 
—part of DuBois’ general expansion 
program—shape up as the company’s 
bid for a bigger stake in the indus- 
trial cleaning field. 

e The restaurant and institutional 
food trade will get its first look at 
Mir-a-kol, a liquid detergent for ma- 
chine dishwashing, at the National 
Restaurant Show in Chicago this week. 
The product is packaged in a special 
container with a dispenser. It’s a re- 
sult of DuBois’ emphasis on liquids as 
the biggest area for growth in deter- 
gents. 

e June 15 is the target date for 
introduction of Du Pan, a new pot 
and pan washing compound for man- 
ual cleaning of utensils in restaurants 
and institutions. Du Pan, said to be 
nonirritating, contains surfactants 
with high emulsifying capacity and 
suspends food particles as pans are 
washed. 

e Also in June, DuBois will offez 
two floor products. In step with the 
growing trend toward consumers’ use 
of acrylics, the firm will market Pres- 
tige, an acrylic floor wax for institu- 
tions, offices and other commercial 
buildings. DuBois says the wax will 
not mar from heel scuffs, and is slip 
resistant, durable and easily main- 
tained. Other claims: it has high gloss 
and low friction. 

As a companion item, the company 
will sell a heavy-duty wax stripper 
and floor cleaner called Wagway. This 
low foamer is said to have rapid pene- 
tration, high soil retention and is more 
easily rinsed. 

Record Sales: DuBois chalked up its 
27th straight year of record sales in 
the fiscal year ended in February. 
Sales rose 6.5%, from $25.3 million 
in fiscal °60 to $26.9 million in fiscal 
61. 

President Louis Lerner (picture) 
forecasts a further “substantial” in- 
crease in the current year, expects 
new products to contribute to this 
growth. Lerner declines to make spe- 
cific sales projections, but some Wall 
Street investment houses recently pro- 
jected the firm’s sales to $55 million in 
the next three to five years. 

During the past year, DuBois has 
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been one of the most active firms in 
the industrial detergents field in ex- 
pansion and acquisition. 

In April *60 it merged with Hall- 
Scott, Inc., a West Coast producer 
of marine engines. Operations of Hall- 
Scott have since been discontinued 
and its assets sold. Other acquisitions 
are expected. 

Internal expansion is continuing at 
a fast clip. Last year a Canadian sub- 
sidiary was formed and construction 
begun on a new plant near Toronto. 
It will be completed this summer. 
Plants in Cincinnati and Dallas and in 
New Jersey are currently being ex- 


DuBois’ Lerner banks on new products 
to further his growth plan. 


panded, and the company is now plan- 
ning to enlarge its Los Angeles facili- 
ties. 

Also last year DuBois became a 
publicly owned company with stock 
traded on the New York Stock Ex- 
change. 

New Projects: Although roughly 
one-third of its sales volume comes 
from dishwashing compounds, the 
company is now working on a num- 
ber of diverse projects. A new area 
DuBois expects to enter is electrolytic 
cleaning in the metal plating industry. 
It is also working on equipment-clean- 
ing techniques in the petroleum in- 
dustry; central lubricating systems for 
bottling plants; and in-place sanitizing 
operations for pasteurizing and brew- 
ing lines. 

Other projects for the immediate 
future include peelable floors for 
Atomic Energy Commission installa- 
tions and some new floor sealers. 
Clearly, DuBois is banking on new 
products to play an increasingly im- 
portant role in its growth. 


Purex Purchases 


Purex Corp. Ltd. (South Gate, 
Calif.) last week completed purchase 
of the T. F. Washburn Co. (Chicago). 
The 75-year old Washburn Co. man- 
ufactures and sells paint vehicles, 
varnishes and protective coatings, 
polymers, resins, dryers, and a com- 
plete line of private-label floor finish- 
ing materials for the sanitary supply 
industry. 

The West Coast soaper will operate 
Washburn as a wholly owned subsidi- 
ary. The consolidation was achieved 
through an exchange of stock. 

Among the pioneering products 
developed by Washburn have been 
thixotropic paint vehicles; concen- 
trated polymer floor polishes, which 
can be shipped as 40% solids; and 
anti-slip wax using Du Pont’s Ludox. 
Washburn’s °60 sales: $3.4 million. 


PRODUCTS 


Vinyl Coating: The U.S. Stoneware 
Co. (Akron 9, O.) is selling a new 
protective coating-Tygon AV Series 
—for use with airless spray equipment. 
The coatings can be applied over any 
standard Tygon primer, and the firm 
says, almost any required thickness can 
be put on in one coat without sag. 

e 

Yellow Pigment: Ansbacher-Siegle 
Corp. (92 Chestnut Ave., Staten Is- 
land, N.Y.) says its nonresinated Benzi- 
dine Yellow Pigment combines 
strength with low oil absorption. Ran- 
goon Yellow Toner 73 T 51 enables 
the ink manufacturer to obtain im- 
proved formulations, according to the 
company. 

+ 

Synthetic Latex: Goodyear Chemi- 
cal Co. (Akron, O.) has developed a 
new synthetic latex, called Pliolite 
Resin Latex 481-X, for controlling cor- 
rosion and rust on automobile bodies. 

& 

Wax Remover: Chemical Corp. of 
America (Tallahassee, Fla.) is mar- 
keting a floor wax remover called 
Waxfree. It is designed for removal 
of all types of floor waxes, is poured 
on floors without mixing and softens 
old wax in a few minutes. The prod- 
uct is packaged in a plastic bottle. 

a 

Fuel-Resistant Adhesive: Schwartz 
Chemical Co., Inc. (50-01 Second St., 
Long Island City, N.Y.), is market- 








Pittsburgh Chemical is now Basic in “all three”! 


With the completion of its new, integrated maleic anhydride plant, Pittsburgh Chemical is now basic in 
three important intermediates. Now, more than ever before, you can depend on Pittsburgh for uniform, high 
purity phthalic, fumaric and maleic delivered to meet your toughest production needs. Make Pittsburgh 
Chemical your ‘‘one-stop” source for these dibasic acids and you’ll simplify your paper work, and—by order- 
ing mixed carload lots—you’ll realize significant cost 

savings and maintain tighter inventory control. P| 


Pittsburgh Chemical specializes in service to resin re P i T TS 6 U R G Hi 
makers. Call today and let us demonstrate how we CHEMICAL CO. 


can help you. . aaa GRANT BUILDING PITTSBURGH 19, PA. 


INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS DIVISION 


A Subsidiary of PITTSBURGH COKE & CHEMICAL CO. 


CALL YOUR NEAREST PITTSBURGH CHEMICAL SALES OFFICE... PITTSBURGH, NEW YORK OR CHICAGO 
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NEW EFFICIENCIES 


TURBO 
EXPANDERS 


(at cod. 


= 


j 


+f 


For Gas 
Liquefaction 


Compact turbo-expanders by STRATOS 
have brought a new level of efficiency in 
turbo machinery for the chemical and 
petro-chemical industries. For many new 
Hydrogen, LOX and ammonia plants, Stratos 
equipment is specified. 

Why STRATOS’ units? They're compact 
and efficient and have demonstrated that 
they can be kept on stream continuously for 
over a year on end. Complete thermo-aero- 
dynamic studies made for each application 
permit efficiencies as high as 86%. Behind 
each design is 20 years service-proven 
engineering experience in high speed, 
maximum performance turbo-machinery— 
turbo-expanders for cooling gases down to 
almost absolute zero, for temperature 
reduction in continuous flow chemical 
processes, for power recovery from gas 
streams, and for use in mobile electrical 
power plants operating with nuclear fuel. 


For detailed information or technical liter- 
ature, write— 


STRATOS’ 


A DIVISION OF 
FAIRCHILD ENGINE & AIRPLANE CORPORATION 


Bay Shore, L. |., N.Y. 
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SPECIALTIES 


ing an adhesive formulated especially 
to resist jet and conventional aircraft 
fuels. Rez-N-Glue 249 is an oil-re- 
sistant synthetic rubber base of me- 
dium syrup viscosity. It is available 
in 1-, 5-, and 54-gal. containers. 

e 

Nonflammable Solvent Coating: 
Columbia Technical Corp. (24-30 
Brooklyn - Queens Expressway West, 
Woodside 77, N.Y.) has developed a 
coating claimed to be the first solvent 
type that’s nonflammable and in liquid 
form. HumiSeal Type 1B20 is a sin- 
gle-component, air-drying, solderable. 
acrylic-base coating. It is designed to 
eliminate shipping and storage prob- 
lems now facing users of these types 
of coatings. 

& 

Glass Controller: The LoBo Chemi- 
cal Products Co. (214 Northfield Rd., 
Bedford, O.) is offering Ure-Phlat, a 
glass controller for polyurethane var- 
nishes. It is a stable, free-flowing paste, 
gives a rubbed effect when added to 
clear varnish. The product is said to 
retain the water- and mar-resistance 
qualities of polyurethane varnishes. 

* « 

Tefion Tester: Chemplast, Inc. (3 
Central Ave., East Newark, N.J.), pro- 
ducer of Chemfluor Teflon products, 
is offering free test kits to show por- 
osity in improperly molded Teflon 
sheet. The kit contains a supply of 
penetrant and solvent, applicator and 
instructions. 

e 

New Emulsion: Shawinigan Resins 
Corp. (Springfield, Mass.) is offering 
a vinyl copolymer emulsion, Resin D- 
845, which is said to have an unusually 
high degree of inherent tack and ad- 
hesion. Suggested uses: in adhesives 
formulations, particularly pressure-sen- 
sitive and contact adhesives. 

e 

Animal Bedding: The C. P. Hall 
Co. (5245 West 73rd St., Chicago) 
has a new material for animal bed- 
ding called Stop O. It neutralizes 
odors and inhibits growth of bacteria. 
Hall suggests the product for labora- 
tories, veterinary clinics, pharmaceuti- 
cal houses, and kennels. 

e 

Flame-Retardant Epoxy: Union 
Carbide Plastics Co. (New York) has 
made available a flame-retardant 
epoxy resin (chemically the diglycidyl 
ether of tetrachlorobisphenol A) for 
hot-melt castings and dry lay-up lami- 


nating systems. Combined with aro- 
matic amine or anhydride hardeners, 
Bakelite ERL-0625 forms cured sys- 
tems with properties similar to those 
of conventional resins. 

* 

Water-Soluble Oil Paint: Consoli- 
dated Chemical & Paint Mfg. Co., 
Inc. (456 Driggs Ave., Brooklyn, 
N.Y.), is one of the first companies 
to offer a water-soluble linseed oil- 
base housepaint. The coating, called 
Pronto, is for exterior use on home 
or industrial buildings. One coat covers 
most wood, metal and masonry ma- 
terials, including chalky outdoor sur- 
faces. It is available in 1- and 5-gal. 
cans at $7.95/gal., and also in 
quarts in white only. 

+ 

Germicidal Detergent: Armour & 
Co. (Chicago) is selling a liquid deter- 
gent called Armosol that kills bac- 
teria, cleans and deodorizes in one 
operation. It is aimed at hospitals and 
institutions, may be used with ordi- 
nary cleaning utensils. It is available 
in 5- and 55-gal. drums. 

* 

Cleaning Trio: Lewis Research Lab- 
oratories, Inc. (202 South Dean St., 
Englewood, N.J.), is marketing three 
new consumer products: Stain-Aid, 
which removes coffee and tea stains 
from melamine dinnerware and stains 
from coffee makers; Drain-Aid, for 
clogged drains; and Septi-Kleen, for 
drains, septic tanks, cesspools and 
pipelines. 

* 

Vinyl Finish: Metal & Thermit 
Corp. (New York) has developed a 
multicolor, spray-on vinyl finish for 
consumer, architectural and industrial 
products. The finishes are available in 
unlimited color and with controllable 
texture and can be applied to phos- 
phated steel or aluminum by conven- 
tional or electrostatic spray tech- 
niques. 

e 

Particle Testers: Magnafiux Corp. 
(7300 West Lawrence Ave., Chicago) 
has developed a new family of mate- 
rials for the wet method of visible 
and fluorescent magnetic particle test- 
ing. The eight concentrates are in 
powder form and are said to be easy 
to mix, handle, and store. The ma- 
terials simplify preparation of the test 
bath because they can be added di- 
rectly to the oil. A uniform suspension 
is obtained almost immediately. 








READY 


...to help you plan new products 
...to help you improve existing products 
...to help you cut manufacturing costs 














Since February, 1961, Tenite Polypropylene has been in commercial 
production at Eastman’s new plant in Longview, Texas. This is the 
newest member of the Eastman family of thermoplastics, all bearing 
the trade name “’Tenite.” 

In Tenite Polypropylene, industry has a versatile new plastic that 
will replace conventional materials in many traditional applications 
...@ plastic that will improve the performance of hundreds of existing 
products ...a plastic that could markedly reduce material, fabricating 
and assembly costs. 

And it's a material that's now available in carload quantities. 





























Tenite 
Polypropylene 
offers 


a broad range of 


useful properties 


High Strength — Tenite Polypropylene 
has good tensile and impact strength, 
plus rigidity and surface hardness. 


Light Weight—Tenite Polypropylene 
is the lightest of all solid plastics. This 
plastic produces more molded or ex- 
truded product per pound than most 
other plastics. 


Heat Resistance — The high melting 
point of Tenite Polypropylene permits 
objects made from this plastic to be 
sterilized without suffering distortion. 
This feature makes it well-suited for 
hospital and laboratory ware. 


Chemical Resistance — Tenite Poly- 
propylene resists the attack of acids 
and alkalies and a broad range of 
other chemicals. 


Fatigue Resistance — Because it can 
take innumerable flexings, Tenite 
Polypropylene can be designed as 
one-piece moldings with integral 
hinges. 


Resistance to Moisture Vapor Trans- 
mission — Tenite Polypropylene is an 
effective barrier to moisture vapor 
transmission. In film for packaging, 
this feature is a vital factor in pro- 
longing the freshness of many foods. 


Red polypropylene sheet rolls off an extruding 
machine in Eastman’'s plastics development lab- 
oratory. For two full years before launching 
polypropylene production on a full-scale com- 
mercial basis, Eastman engaged in exhaustive 
research and study of the characteristics and 
properties of polypropylene, thoroughly pre- 
testing the material in actual molding and ex- 
trusion operations and developing a number of 
formulations for use in plastics fabrication. 





Tenite 


Polypropylene 


in all these ways 








Dielectric Strength — Tenite Poly- 
propylene has excellent dielectric 
properties and retains these proper- 
ties even under adverse moisture and 
temperature conditions. 


Abrasion Resistance — Tenite Poly- 
propylene has excellent abrasion re- 
sistance. Its surface hardness sug- 
gests its use as gears or bearings. 
Conveniently, it also has a low co- 
efficient of friction. 


Resistance to Environmental Stress 
Cracking — Tenite Polypropylene has 
excellent resistance to stress crack- 
ing. No environment has yet been 
discovered in which stress cracking 
of polypropylene occurs. 


High Gloss — Articles molded of 
Tenite Polypropylene have a natural 
lustrous finish, and film extruded of 
Tenite Polypropylene exhibits a 
sparkling surface. 


Heat Sealability — Tenite Polypropy]- 
ene is relatively easy to “tack” or 
“weld.” This can be accomplished in 
many cases with existing equipment. 


Printability—With a simple treatment, 
film of Tenite Polypropylene can be 
easily printed by conventional 
methods. 


Resistance to Mold and Mildew—Ten- 
ite Polypropylene resists the growth 
of mold or mildew, and is not attacked 
by insects or marine organisms. 


Processability — Tenite Polypropylene 
has excellent flow properties, permit- 
ting good mold-fill in injection 
molding. 


Injection Molding 


‘Tenite Polypropylene can easily be molded into a wide 


variety of durable low-cost parts with high gloss and sur- 
face hardness—for example, appliance housings, automotive 
accessories, toys and housewares. 


Extruded Film and Sheeting 


Tenite Polypropylene can be extruded into sparkling clear 
film and sheeting, with the excellent protective character- 
istics so important for durable packaging. It can also be 
extruded in opaque, translucent, or transparent colors. 


Monofilament 

Tenite Polypropylene can be extruded into monofilament 
offering high strength, wet or dry, and excellent flexibility 
at low temperatures. Webbing for outdoor furniture and 
cordage are among the many possible end uses for this 
tough material. 


Thermoforming 


Sheet of Tenite Polypropylene can be used in vacuum form- 
ing, pressure forming and skin packaging, with existing 
equipment. 


Wire and Cable Covering 


Excellent electrical, thermal, and mechanical characteris- 
tics make Tenite Polypropylene desirable for either primary 
insulation or jacketing. Formulas are available for solid 
coatings, or for cellular coatings of extra-low dielectric 
constant. 


Pipe 

Chemical inertness, resistance to stress cracking, and heat 
resistance make pipe of Tenite Polypropylene a good choice 
for industrial use. 


Tenite Polypropylene in special formulations can be blow- 
molded into many articles possessing exceptional wall 
Strength, resilience, and chemical resistance. 
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Spools of lustrous red polypropylene filament, extruded for testing purposes in 
Eastman's development laboratories. Eastman’s work over many years in pro- 
ducing plastics of almost unlimited colors has been of significant value in de- 
veloping superior polypropylene formulations for monofilament extrusion. 


A special word 
about this new polypropylene 


The process for manufacturing Tenite Polypropylene was de- 
veloped by Eastman scientists, engineers and production staff. 
This exclusive process yields a polypropylene that is superior 
in several characteristics to other polypropylenes. We base 
this statement not only on our own laboratory findings but on 
the opinions expressed by those users who have had the oppor- 
tunity to evaluate Tenite Polypropylene from our semicommer- 
cial plant during the past year. 

Since the first Tenite plastic was produced, in 1932, over 
42,000 color effects have been formulated in the Tenite color 
laboratory. This experience, plus pre-eminence in color pho- 
tography and textile dye technology, enables Eastman to offer 
the broadest range of colors available in the entire plastics in- 
dustry. We believe that Tenite Polypropylene represents an 
improvement in quality and stability of color in this type of 
plastic. And Tenite Polypropylene color concentrates now offer 
molders and extruders a clean, easy way to color polypropy]- 
ene. Use of these concentrates virtually eliminates color con- 
tamination and color uncertainty. 

We have given you only the highlights on this promising new 
plastic. For further information, cail a Tenite sales office or send 
this coupon to EASTMAN CHEMICAL Propucts, INc., subsidia:y 
of Eastman Kodak Company, KINGsPporT, TENNESSEE. 


EASTMAN CHEMICAL PRODUCTS, INC. 
subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company, Kingsport, Tennessee 


Please send me more information on Tenite Polypropylene, 


for 


(product or purpose 


= ———_ #l 


Company 





Street 


City & State 





in ep emideies 


This glimpse into the color chip storage room at the Tenite 
Color Laboratory gives some indication of the variety of 
colors that has been developed by Eastman since 1932. 


Measuring the optical properties of Tenite plastics is but 
one phase of the diverse and thorough testing done in the 
Tenite Quality Control Laboratory. 


Eastman technical service representatives are ready to 
work with any customer in finding the most efficient way 
in which to fabricate products of Tenite Polypropylene. 
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POLYPROPYLENE 


an Eastman plastic 


Other plastics made by Eastman include Tenite Poly- 
ethylene, Tenite Butyrate, Tenite Propionate, Tenite Ace- 
tate, and Tenite Polyester. Information on any of these 
materials is also available on request. 


Printed in U.S.A. 
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A new method of putting a tungsten coat on complex metal 
and ceramic shapes has received a boost. Allied Chemical last week re- 
vealed it has facilities to produce tungsten hexafluoride on a commercial 
scale at General Chemical’s Baton Rouge Development Laboratory. It 
had previously supplied the chemical from the same site—but on a small 
scale. 





The new method, which was developed by the National Bureau 
of Standards and the Bureau of Mines, consists of an in situ hydrogen re- 
duction of the hexafluoride to deposit pure tungsten. The object to be 
coated is placed in a nonporous ceramic cylinder filled with hydrogen, 
then heated to 900-1200 F. The tungsten hexafluoride and excess of 
hydrogen are introduced and the tungsten plates out while the fluorine 
combines with the hydrogen to form hydrogen fluoride. 


Coatings can be applied at the rate of 1 mil/minute. Density 
of the tungsten, says Allied, is better than 99.99% of theoretical, or higher 
than that produced by other methods, such as powder compacting or 
flame spraying. Because of tungsten’s high-temperature strength, the firm 
expects the method to find jobs in coating rocket nozzles. And because of 
the metal’s resistance to wear and corrosion, Allied looks for a number of 
processing applications in tubing and other articles. 


Stauffer Chemical has licensed National Research Corp. to oper- 
ate electron-beam melting and casting furnace under its patent. National 
Research, active in electron-beam technology, has developed a version of 
the electron-beam furnace that features a double-vacuum system (CW, 
March 7.’59, p. 39). 





There’s a new lineup in hydrodealkylation processes. Esso Re- 
search has joined Atlantic Refining and Hydrocarbon Research, which of- 
fer for license the HDA process (CW Technology Newsletter, March 4). 
Licensing agreements on the HDA process will now include patent rights, 
techniques and know-how of all three firms. 





Esso will have access to the rights and know-how of the other 
two firms in its own hydrodealkylation work. Presumably it will bring a 
strong patent position to the team: HDA is a thermal process, while most 
of the other hydrodealkylation methods (e.g., Ashland-Universal Oil 
Products Hydeal) are catalytic. It is believed that others had considered 
the thermal approach, but shied away because of Esso’s patent 
position. 


General Aniline is bringing out a new water-soluble copolymer 
of methyl vinyl ether and maleic anhydride. It’s named Gantrez AN resin, 
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the first of a series of water-soluble polymers and copolymers derived from 
the firm’s high-pressure acetylene chemicals. The new copolymer is a free- 
flowing white powder, which is also soluble in many organic solvents. 


It functions as a thickening agent and protective colloid in aque- 
ous solutions, is compatible with most water-soluble gums, resins and com- 
mon plasticizers and will not “salt out” in the presence of most inorganic 
salts. It can be insoluble by cross-linking with polyfunctional compounds. 
It is available in semicommercial quantities in three viscosities—low, me- 
dium and high—and has a developmental price tag of $1.25/lb. in truck 
and carload lots packaged in drums. GAF foresees applications in ad- 
hesives, coatings, textiles, soaps and other chemical process products. 


A new process for making phthalic acids from xylenes is bidding 
for use. Catalytic Construction Co. has obtained exclusive licensing rights 
to a “continuous liquid-phase catalytic oxidation process” developed by 
Cowles Chemical Co. (Cleveland) with an assist from Catalytic. The 
process is designed to convert any aylene isomer (ortho, meta or para) 
into the corresponding phthalic (phthalic anhydride, isophthalic or tere- 
phthalic acid). Catalytic says it is in a position to discuss immediate 
application of the method for production of phthalic anhydride form 
o-xylene. 





Amoco is now operating a liquid-phase process for converting 
an individual xylene into a phthalic (or a mixture of xylenes into a mixture 
of phthalics), using a catalyst system that employs bromine in the presence 
of an oxidation catalyst. 


Not much is known about the Cowles-Catalytic approach, but 
Cowles has done work on a two-stage process employing air in the first 
and nitric acid in the second. Some complex economic variables are in- 
volved, but right now there is a feeling in industry that the vapor-phase 
oxidation is the cheapest route to phthalic anhydride. However, the flexi- 
bility offered by a single process to make any of the three might be 
enough to tilt the balance in some cases. 


A new water-soluble cutting fluid is being offered by Van 
Straaten Chemical Co. (Chicago). It’s a specially formulated compound 
called Vantrol 700. Among the claims made for it: it promises to prove 
suitable in 95% of the operations still requiring straight oils; increases 
in production and tool life as high as 100% are indicated on the basis of 
initial tests. 





The market for cutting fluids is a big one and a number of firms 
compete for it vigorously. Of the three types used straight oils account 
for 60% of it; water-solubles make up 35% of the total; and water-solu- 
tion fluids the rest (CW, Oct. 19. 57, p. 92). 
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No higher than Gulf’s quality. So why settle for less 
when Gulf guarantees its quality with (1) the latest 
techniques in oxo processing, (2) meticulous feedstock 
preparation and (3) rigid quality control standards. 


With Gulf you are assured of a consistent supply of 
isooctyl alcohol that esterifies efficiently . .. produces 
light colored, stable esters for all uses. Whatever you 
produce — vinyl plasticizers, herbicides, synthetic lub- 
ricants, detergents — a Gulf oxo alcohol is a way to 
build quality, sales appeal and profits. 
Philadelphia — new source for oxo alcohols When 
you need isooctyl, decyl or tridecyl alcohol, make 
Gulf’s new plant in Philadelphia your first source for 
dependable quality, dedicated service. 

More information? Write our Sales Office, 360 Lex- 
ington Avenue, New York 17, New York. 


Quality Petrochemicals to Begin With 


Benzene «+ Cyclohexane «+ Ethylene + Oxo Alcohols « 
Propylene * Propylene Trimer and Tetramer * Sulfur * Toluene 


Petrochemicals Department, Gulf Oil Corporation, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





PRODUCTION 


TV camera probes sewers 

and chemical pipelines, shows 
leaks and blockages 

on closed-circuit set in truck. 


he 
CW PHOTOS—LARRY STEVENS 


Designers O'Toole (left) and Hahnau hold TV camera; pictures of leaks show up on TV screen (right). 


They Watch TV for Hidden Pipeline Leaks 


The chores of sewer inspectors 
have been made almost pleasant, 
thanks to Robert Hahnau and Edwin 
O'Toole (picture). They’ve developed 
a television camera that can be run 
through sewers while the inspector 
sits in a truck and watches for leaks 
and blockages on a television screen. 
And now they’re ready to offer the 
television setup to chemical plants for 
inspecting the inside of pipeline 


and other inaccessible equipment. 

Hahnau and O'Toole, vice-presi- 
dents of Industrial Pipe Repair Corp. 
(College Park, Md.), spent the last 
two months demonstrating _ their 
equipment in chemical plants in the 
Houston, Tex., area. With modifica- 
tions, the basic equipment can be 
used to view pipe walls, locate cracks 
and corrosion, and at the same time 
spot potential leaks. 


Inspection costs for complex jobs 
may be over 50¢/ft. but would 
probably average considerably less— 
in the 30-40¢/ft range, according to 
O’Toole. Cost may well be small, com- 
pared with the savings, he adds— 
e.g., the pinpointing of bad sections 
in one municipal sewer line reduced 
costs from several million dollars for 
replacing the entire line to less than 
$1 million for replacing only the 
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Designers assemble miniature camera 
for inspection trip through 3-in. line. 


sections that had been damaged. 

How It Works: Hahnau and 
O’Toole’s recently issued U. S. Patent 
2,971,259 covers the method and 
apparatus. For a general inspection, 
or for locating leaks, a special, small, 
completely encased TV camera is at- 
tached to a drag line that has been 
floated through the pipe. The line, 
marked off along its length, has a 
colored ball attached to it just ahead 
of the camera. When a leak is sighted 
(televised), its location is pinpointed 
—the ball is positioned at the leak 
and the distance is calculated on the 
marked-off drag line. 

For locating blockages, a rodding 
machine is used to push the camera 
through 500-ft. pipe lengths. 

Lighting for the camera is pro- 
vided by spotlights in the head sur- 
rounding the camera tube. The cam- 
era has a specially designed outer 
case that is pressurized with air (40 
psi.) or inert gas. If the case develops 
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a leak, a pressure switch immediately 
cuts off all power to the camera, 
preventing short circuits or explosions 
from hazardous gas and liquid mix- 
tures that may be in the pipeline. 

Most of the work in sewers has 
been concerned with 6- and 8-in. 
lines. But Hahnau and O’Toole have 
developed a camera that will fit into 
3-in. lines. A basic problem: getting 
the camera around 90-degree bends. 
In a large-diameter pipe, a 3-in. cam- 
era would probably pass around most 
bends; in smaller diameters, the cam- 
era might have to be hinged. One 
solution under consideration: use of 
a pencil-thin Vidicon tube. 

Looking Around: For viewing pipe 
walls for cracks and corrosion, Hah- 
nau and O’Toole believe they can 
work out a prism arrangement that 
would be mounted and rotated in 
front of the camera. Industrial Tele- 
vision, Inc. (Houston), which has 
been given a franchise by Industrial 
Pipe Repair for inspection jobs in 
the Houston area, is developing an 
extremely wide-angle (197-degree) 
lens for doing the job. 

Industrial Pipe Repair — affiliated 
with M. H. Detrick Co., a Chicago 
manufacturer of high-temperature in- 
sulating materials — also has fran- 
chised E. T. Haas (Belmont, Calif.) 
and Axford & Associates, Oakville, 
Ont., consulting engineering firm. 

“We are prepared to do the de- 
velopment work needed to adapt our 
equipment to fit any application. By 
having qualified companies in various 
locations, we can let them do a good 
deal of development on their own 
because they are more familiar with 
the needs of industry in their areas,” 
says Hahnau. 

For instance, eight-year-old Indus- 
trial Television claims to be the oldest 
and largest engineering supplier of 
TV systems to chemical process in- 
dustries plants. The firm has installed 
units in kilns, mixers and other inac- 
cessible places. 

In addition to licensing service com- 
panies to do inspection work for 
customers, Industrial Pipe Repair li- 
censes companies so they can keep 
equipment on hand for their own in- 
plant use. Also, one city is licensed 
to do its own sewer inspection. 

Branching Out: Hahnau sees many 
potential applications beyond sewer 
and ordinary chemical pipeline in- 
spection. For example, IPR is work- 


ing with a steel mill on inspection of 
furnace stacks. The camera, with aux- 
iliary equipment for cooling, is low- 
ered into the stack without furnace 
shutdown. In normal practice, the 
furnace must be shut down and al- 
lowed to cool before a man can be 
lowered inside. 

Another potential application is the 
inspection of deep wells for water 
and oil and for chemical-waste dis- 
posal (CW, Jan. 7, p. 65). Depth 
would be limited to 2,500 ft. unless 
boosters were added for supplying 
electricity to the camera. 

If Hahnau and O'Toole can capi- 
talize on a number of the potential 
applications for the camera, they will 
have come a long way since the 
sparking of the idea of developing the 
camera. Three years ago in O’Toole’s 
photography shop in Hollywood, Fla., 
the city’s engineer, while waiting for 
some photographs to be developed, 
casually mentioned that he wished 
there was some way to take good 
photographs for the inspection of 
sewers. 

O’Toole, using the skills he had 
developed in skin diving and under- 
water photography while a member 
of a Navy underwater demolition 
team, set to work developing a spe- 
cial camera. He enlisted the aid of 
Hahnau, a skin-diving friend and re- 
tired jeweler (at age 32) skilled in 
working with minute parts and tools. 

The first camera took still photo- 
graphs at specified time intervals. 
But inside a sewer the system was 
complicated because of the great 
number of photographs that had to 
be taken. Use of a movie camera 
was of little help because it was too 
cumbersome to be easily pulled 
through a sewer. 

A specially built TV camera proved 
to be the answer. In °59 Hahnau and 
O'Toole joined Intercounty Construc- 
tion Co., which was doing sewer con- 
struction work in Florida. They even- 
tually moved to Intercounty’s Hyatts- 
ville, Mec., headquarters to exploit 
their device. Because of its broad 
range of possible applications and be- 
cause Intercounty wanted to restrict its 
activities to the construction business, 
Hahnau & O’Toole switched affiliation 
to M. H. Detrick. 

One thing is certain: any device 
that can successfully inspect the in- 
side of chemical pipelines won’t wither 
for lack of work. 








Rcl-HCIl 
ee = Me2NCH2CH2 —= 


Et2NCH2CH2 —= 
iPr2NCH2CH2 — 
Me2NCH2CH2CH2 — (DMPC*) 
Et2NCH2CH2CH2 — (DEPC*) 
Me2NCH2CH(CH3)CH2 — (DMMPC*) 
Me2NCH2CH(CH3;) — (DMIC*) 


DIALKYL- 
| CHLOROALKYLAMINE 
HYDROCHLORIDES 


(DMC*) 
(DEC*) 
(pIc*) 


*Michigan Chemical product names for the chloride 
hydrochloride form of R. All commercially available. 





Alkylation of amines: 





Alkylation of alcohols and acids: 








Alkylation of active methylene groups: 








Formation of Grignard reagents: 








Reaction with metal salts: 


leading producer of the dialkylchloroalkylamine hydro- 
chlorides for over 12 years. Recent process advances 


Investigate these versatile intermediates. They are 
creating valuable cellulose derivatives for the textile and 


paper industries, and are used in pharmaceuticals to in- 
crease biological activity in tranquilizers, local anesthetics, 
and other drugs. Other derivatives may find use as curing 
agents in plastic systems. Michigan Chemical has been a 


MICHIGAN CHEMICAL 
CORPORATION 


668 North Bankson Street, Saint Louis, Michigan 
EASTERN SALES OFFICE: 230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N.Y, 


have improved quality significantly and have also 
brought about considerably lower prices. Write for tech- 
nical data, specifications, and prices. From sample to car= 
load quantities can be supplied. 


Copyright 1959 by Michigan Chemical Corporation 
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LOW HAFNIUM 
ALB UU 
CHEMICALS 


These chemicals are intended primarily 
for nuclear applications where the high 
thermal neutron cross section of haf- 
nium would be a disadvantage. 


ZIRCONIUM 
— OXYCHLORIDE CRYSTALS-H. P. 
— SULFATE CRYSTALS-H. P. 
— NITRATE SOLUTION-H. P. 


— HYDROXYNITRATE SOLUTION-H. P. 


— TETRACHLORIDE 
— OXIDE-H. P. 


Available in Developmental Quantities 


Requests for other low 
hafnium chemicals will be 
quickly filled to order. 


Send for Data File 


a 
DIVISION NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


Executive and 

Sales Offices 
111 Broadway (Dept. CW), 
New York 6, N.Y 


Genera/ Offices 


Works and Research 
Laboratories 
Niagara Falls, N.Y. 


Please direct 


inquiries to our 
New York City offices 


COMPOUNDS AND 
CHEMISTRY 
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EQUIPMENT 


Weldable Strain Gauge: A new line 
of weldable strain gauges—used to test 
stress and pressure on nuclear power 
loops, liquefied gas pressure vessels 
and systems, and heavy construction— 
has been developed by Electronics 
Instrumentation Division of Baldwin- 
-ima-Hamilton Corp. (42 Fourth Ave., 
Waltham 54, Mass.). BLH claims that 
its instruments have greater versatility 
than standard strain gauges, are the 
first to provide electrical stability 
from cryogenic through 750 F tem- 
peratures. The gauges come in two 
types: phenolic-bonded  constantan 
foil (for temperatures to 500 F) and 
ceramic-bonded Nicrome V foil (for 
continuous 750 F or short-term 1000 
F temperatures). 

a 

High-Speed Tester: Plas - Tech 
Equipment Corp. (Natick, Mass.) has 
introduced a new high-speed tester 
that measures tensile, flexural and 
compressive properties of materials 
at rates of loading ranging from 20 
to 15,000 in./minute. The 581 model 
is air actuated, obtains stress-strain 
curves automatically using an oscillo- 
scope and camera. The instrument 
has an adjustable mechanical stop and 
accessory equipment for performing 
stress relaxation tests in addition to 
conventional tests to the failure point. 

a 

Drain Valve: A self-draining valve, 
said to eliminate galling, is a new 
development by Jerguson Gage & 
Valve Co. (80 Adams St., Burlington, 
Mass.). The Jerguson No. 23 valve 
is recommended for installations in 
which it is desirable to have the valve 
seat inside the pipe or vessel wall 
and to prevent liquid holdup between 
the liquid container and the valve 
seat when the valve is closed. The 
valve has a separate gland follower 
that bears directly on the packing. 
independent of the stem-supporting 
voke. The standard body material is 
carbon steel; stem material is hard- 
ened stainless steel. The valve has a 
l-in. tank connection, a %4-in. drain, 
and a %-in. connection for steaming 
out. 

& 

Thermocouple Kit: Harco Labora- 
tories Inc. (New Haven, Conn.) is out 
with a new test kit of miniaturized 
thermocouples. According to Harco, 
cost of the kit is low and the ther- 


mocouples are highly accurate. Each 
kit consists of: a spring-loaded unit 
for internal surface measurement; 
ceramic-beaded unit for multiple sur 
face temperatures; probe-type unit for 
liquids, gases (up to 3,500 psi.); ex- 
posed junction-type unit for fluids 
(up to 3,000 psi.). 


Flowmeter Readout 


A new remote readout device that 
can be attached to flowmeters has just 
been developed by Badger Meter 
Manufacturing Co.’s Industrial Prod- 
ucts Division (Milwaukee). The device 
may lead to lower-cost centralized 
flowmeter reading systems. 

Although panel boards—which cen- 
tralize liquid flow measurements—are 
not new, the instrumentation required 
in addition to the flowmeter itself is 
often too expensive to be justified. 
(Such instrumentation includes items 
such as differential pressure inte- 
grators, recorders that require outside 
power.) 

But Badger’s device doesn’t require 
outside power because it has a self- 
contained generator, according to di- 
vision vice-president, James Gridley. 
Another reported advantage of the 
unit: it uses low-cost doorbell wire for 
the signal transmission. 

The new unit is attached to positive 
displacement-type liquid flowmeters 
(it can’t be used on gas flowmeters). 
The chemical industry is already show- 
ing increased interest in this type of 
flowmeter. Reason: it becomes a mass 
flowmeter when corrected for tempera- 
ture and density changes (CW, April 
29, p. 91). 

Rotation Is the Key: The Badger 
unit uses the rotation of the meter to 
generate an electrical pulse that is 
transmitted to a counter on a panel 
board. As the liquid passes through 
the displacement chamber it causes the 
meter shaft to rotate, moving an at- 
tached magnet. The magnet is 
mounted on the same shaft with a gear 
that has eight sections, four with teeth 
and four without teeth, As the gear 
rotates it turns another gear connected 
to a torsion spring. 

Both gears rotate, building up ten- 
sion in the spring until the gear 
mounted on the shaft hits a flat sec- 
tion. When this occurs, the gears are 
released under spring tension, return- 
ing the magnet back over the six coils 
to generate the pulse. 
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How Union-Camp’s 
5-star Plan saved 
multiwall bag user 


over $130,000 a year 


Making things the same can some- 
times make a whale of a difference. 
Particularly in a multiwall bagging 
operation. The Smith-Douglass Com- 
pany, Inc., of Norfolk, Virginia 
proved it recently when they put 
Union-Camp’s 5-Star Plan into ac- 
tion. The difference—in annual pack- 
aging savings—came to over $130,000 
a year! 


Standardize = Economize 


Initial 5-Star Plan surveys at Smith- 
Douglass’ six plants revealed that 
standardization held the key to major 
cost reductions. Three plants used 
sewn open-mouth multiwall bags. 
One used sewn valve bags. The 
remaining two plants used both types 
of bags. 

Union-Camp’s multiwall specialists 
showed that $30,000 a year could be 
saved by converting all six plants to 
sewn open-mouth bags and_ using 
open-mouth bag filling machines. 


5-Star Plan in action. Plant surveys made by 
Union-Camp multiwall specialists paved the way 
for the major packaging savings described here. 


That was only the beginning. By 
carrying the change-over one step 
further, and standardizing on size 
and construction of multiwall bags, 
the company would save another 
$22,000 a year. 


1 Design Replaces 160 


Next, Union-Camp’s survey team 
analyzed the company’s existing bag 
designs. They found there were about 
160 designs being used. Here, again, 
standardization was recommended. 

By creating one basic design, elim- 
inating an expensive yellow outer 
sheet, and using the same printing 
copy for all bags, the company netted 
additional economies of $84,000 a 
year. 

$30,000 plus $20,000 plus $84,000. 
Total annual packaging savings— 
$134,000. 


$30,000 a year savings resulted from converting to 
sewn open-mouth multiwalls in company’s six 
plants. 


How Much Could You Save? 


Hundreds of companies—large and 
small—reduce their multiwall pack- 
aging costs by taking advantage of 
Union-Camp’s 5-Star Plan. This com- 
prehensive service is free. It covers 


bag design, bag construction, 
specifications control, packaging 
machinery and a survey of your 
materials handling operation. An im- 
provement in any one of these areas 
conceivably could result in substantial 
economies for you. 

See your local Union-Camp man 
for complete details. 


This basic bag design, now used for all Smith- 
Douglass brands, reduced company's multiwall 
costs by $84,000. 





FREE 16-PAGE BOOKLET 


Write Dept. M-4 today for a 
free copy of Union-Camp’s new 
5-Star Plan booklet: It describes 
many case histories showing how 
packers like yourself have 
achieved greater efficiency and 
economy in their multiwall 
packaging operations. 











S UNION-CAMP: 


MULTIWALL BAGS 
Union Bag-Camp Paper Corporation 233 Broadway NY 7 NY 
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uniform quality 
steady supply 


prompt delivery 


It all adds up to... 


for 


ETHYL ALCOHOL BUTYL ACETATE AMYL ACETATE 

ETHYL ACETATE ACETONE REFINED FUSEL OIL 
BUTYL ALCOHOL ACETALDEHYDE ISOAMYL ALCOHOL 
BUTYL CHLORIDE ACETIC ACID PROPRIETARY SOLVENT 


THERMICE brand of CO: (gas, liquid, solid) 
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uniform quality | 


steady supply 


1429 WALNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA 2, PA. 


NEW YORK e NEW ENGLAND « PUBLICKER ALCOHOL & CHEMICAL SALES CORP. 
PHILADELPHIA—LOCUST 4-1400 « NEW YORK—OXFORD 5-4160 * BOSTON—HOMESTEAD 9-0022 


MIDWESTERN DISTRIBUTORS, PUBLICKER CHEMICAL CORP. 
CHICAGO—RANDOLPH 6-1557-8-9 « ST. LOUIS—PROSPECT 6-0858 * NEW ORLEANS—FILMORE 7-1486 
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From start to finish, 
the New York Central will create your 
new plant with Operation Turnkey! 





Whether your business is large or small, the Central’s “Operation 
Turnkey” will handle all your new plant problems —from helping 
arrange finances to handing you the key to the front door. 

Service includes: site location, help in getting credit, technical 
counsel and contractor supervision. Everything is tailored to your 


specific needs. Move in as owner, lessee, or on a rental-purchase a = i) ee 7-4 = 
arrangement. 


If you don’t need a whole building, or you want to be near related 
industries, we can still help. “Turnkey” coordinates the needs of all 


kinds and sizes of businesses, brings them together as neighbors. ROAD TO THE FUTURE 
“Operation Turnkey” can be a giant step on your road to the future. 


Take that important step forward—call or write: Otto W. Pongrace, Dept. 5, 
N. Y. Central, 466 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N.Y., MUrray Hill 9-8OOO 
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‘over the past decade; for caustic, 6 million tons, 4.5% /year growth as 












Near-term prospects for segments of the chemical industry aren’t 
as bright as they might be. That was the tenor of predictions made at the 
Chemical Market Research Assn’s “Review and Forecast” meeting in 
New York late last week. Here are highlights of some of the projections: 














¢ Foreign competition threatens dominant U.S. position in world 
synthetic rubber markets. 





e Volume of U.S. fertilizer consumption will drop dramatically 
as use of higher-analysis concentrated materials grows. 





e The U.S. chlor-alkali industry will show a moderate growth 
rate (about 4.5% /year) in the next five years. 







World production plans for polyisoprene and polybutadiene—in- 
cluding proposed projects in Iron Curtain countries—indicate that the 
U.S. will “wind up behind rather than ahead of foreign competition” on 
these new elastomers, reported Goodyear’s M. J. Rhoad. 













Rhoad cited this supporting evidence: By ’65, the U.S. will have 
estimated annual capacities for 120,000 1.t. of polyisoprene (a natural 
rubber substitute) and about 250,000 1.t. of rubber-extender polybut- 
adiene. That adds up to an elastomer capacity of 370,000 L.t./year. 






Projected capacity outside the U.S. by then will be in excess of 
500,000 1.t. Significantly, some 400,000 of this (most of it for polyiso- 
prene) reportedly will be built in the Soviet Union and in its satellites. 














The ’65 outlook for chlorine, caustic soda, soda ash and hydro- 
chloric acid was spelled out by Dow Chemical’s Leo Grant. Growth rate 
of these products in the half decade ahead will be considerably under the 
rate ticked off in the last 10 years. 










Grant’s production predictions peg chlorine output in °65 at 
about 5.7 million tons, indicating a 5%/year growth vs. 9.4% /year 






against an historical rate of 7-7.5% /year. 





Soda ash production in the U.S. by ’65, said the Dow sales 
manager, will hit over 6.1 million tons compared with ’51 output of 5.46 
million tons and some 5.6 million in 59. Hydrochloric acid growth, re- 
cently at about 5.1% /year, will remain rather steady, push production 
to about 1.28 million tons/year by ’65. 















Volume production of anhydrous hydrazine has just started at 
the Air Force’s spanking-new $15-million plant at Saltville, Va. The in- 
stallation was built by Olin Mathieson and will be operated by OM on a 
round-the-clock production schedule. 












The entire output of the highly automated plant will go to the 
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AF under a three-year, $25-million supply contract. The liquid rocket fuel 
will be used to power Dyna-Soar, a boost-glide vehicle now under devel- 
opment, that is designed to carry a man on a pilot-controlled orbital flight. 


The assured military volume outlet may well lower the high price 
that has long blocked a hydrazine breakthrough into large-scale commer- 
cial markets (CW, July 25, ’59, p. 41). 


Pentaerythritol prices are down 2¢/lb. The action, initiated by 
Hercules Powder and subsequently followed by other makers, fulfills the 
implication here (CW Market Newsletter, May 13) that producers would 
move to counter the earlier reductions in competitive glycerin. 





The new penta quotes peg c.l. quantities at 29¢/lb., and l.c.l. 
lots at 30¢/lb. in the East. West Coast prices have also been reduced, but 
these remain 1¢/lb. higher than Eastern schedules. 


A related move brings monopentaerythritol prices down 142 ¢/- 
lb., to 2942 ¢/Ib. (c.1.), 30% ¢/lb., 1.c.l. 


a 
The polyethylene market may be getting rough—again. The 
trade is buzzing with reports that quantities of molding and film resin are 
moving at prices ranging as low as 19¢/lb. (film) and 15¢ (molding). 
(Officially, these resins sell at about 32¢ and 272 ¢/lb., respectively.) 





When queried on the reports, though, major marketers were 
quick to point out that for the most part, polyethylene resins are doing 
relatively well at the moment, that prices on “first grade” material are 
“firm,” despite industry overcapacity. There may be some cut-rate deals 
going on, says one marketer cautiously, “but it’s probably on second-grade, 
or off-standard stuff.” 


At any rate, it is a situation that bears watching as new poly- 
ethylene projects and expansions are disclosed (CW Business Newsletter, 
May 6). 

© 


New emphasis on CPI marketing functions. It isn’t a trend yet, 
but at least two majors, Pennsalt Chemicals and Dow, have put their pur- 
chasing groups under direct control of their chief marketing men. It’s a 
switch to watch, since purchasing generally operates independently in 
most industries. The new moves, say the companies, should improve 
marketing-distribution-purchasing efficiency. 





Spencer Chemical’s overseas operations will be handled by its 
international subsidiary. Until now, Spencer’s products have been mar- 
keted abroad by U.S.-based export agencies, but all such sales agreements 
have expired. In addition to handling an expanded marketing program 
abroad Spencer Chemical International will also “seek out profitable 
capital investment opportunities overseas,” says Spencer president John 
Denton. 
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CH,0— 


2,5-dimethoxyaniline 

Readily diazotized. Has potential 
both as diazonium salt and coupling 
constituent of azo dyes. 


Eastman 
aromatic 


CoH, —N—CH,CH, OH 


2 
phenylethylethanolamine 

Undergoes typical reactions of ter- 
tiary amines and primary alcohols. 
Under suitable conditions the ring 
undergoes typical aniline substi- 
tutions. 


intermediates 


| 

OH 7 
tecquinol® (tech. hydroquinone) 
With amines yields antioxidants 
for rubber and plastics. With 
phthalic and other anhydrides con- 


denses to form dye intermediates, 
e.g. quinizarin. 


OCH, CH, OH 


| 

OCH 2 CH 2 OH 11 
di-(3-hydroxyethyl) ether of 
hydroquinone 
Stable ether linkages, reactive 
ring hydrogens, and two available 
primary hydroxy groups suggest a 
useful raw material for organic 
syntheses requiring dihydric 
alcohols. 











l 
OH 8 
toluhydroquinone 


A promising raw material for or- 
ganic syntheses. Undergoes the 
same type of reactions as hydro- 
quinone. 


H—N—COCH, 


12 
acetanilide 
Used for preparation of sulfa drugs 
and dye intermediates and as an 
intermediate for various aniline 
derivatives. 








(CH,),C- 







N(CH, CH, OH), N(CH, CH, OW), 







—CH, 








3 4 
m-tolyldiethanolamine 


Undergoes the same types of reac- 
tions as phenylethylethanolamine. 





phenyldiethanolamine 


Undergoes the same types of reac- 
tions as phenylethylethanolamine. 






















| 
OH 6 
mono-tert-butylhydroquinone 


| 
OH 5 
2,5 di-tert-butylhydroquinone 


Because of steric hindrance caused 
by the bulky tert-buty! groups, this 
is one of the few phenolic antioxi- 
dants for rubber which will not be 


The bulky tert-butyl! group steri- 
cally hinders reaction of the ad- 
jacent hydroxy group, permitting 
selective reaction of hydroxy meta 










extracted by aquous caustic. Is 
also a polymerization inhibitor for 
vinyl! monomers and unsaturated 
polyesters. 


to tertiary buty! group. 











| 

OCH, 9 
hydroquinone monomethy! ether 
Benzene nucleus, activated by hy- 
droxy and methoxy groups, is 


readily nitrated, sulfonated, or al- 
kylated. 


10 






p-benzoquinone 


Reacts with one or two moles of 
dienes. May often be used as an 
oxidizing agent when inorganic re- 
agents are unsuitable. Reacts with 
diazonium salts to form phenyl- 
quinones. 



















SALES OFFICES: Eastman Chemical Products, Inc., Kingsport, Tennessee; 
Atlanta; Boston; Buffalo; Chicago; Cincinnati; Cleveland; Detroit; Greensboro, 
N.C.; Houston; Kansas City, Mo.; New York City; Philadelphia; St. Louis. 
Western Sales Representative: Wilson & Geo. Meyer & Company, 
San Francisco; Los Angeles; Salt Lake City; Seattle. 















EB ASTKMMA|’ND cienicat prooucrs, inc. 


| 
| 
: subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company, KINGSPORT, TENNESSEE 
| Gentlemen: 

| Please send me more information on the products | have checked. 
Pe OR. ge a ee eae 
| NAME 

| TITLE 

| COMPANY 

| 


ADDRESS__ _CITY att. (! |; See 
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For bags that are as custom-made 
for chemicals as any package can be, look to Chase for just the right bag to meet your needs. 


Nobody knows more about bag materials and bagmaking than Chase. Chase makes chemical 
bags of paper, textile, and polyethylene, or combinations of these materials. Every material is 
tested to assure maximum strength, minimum bulk, superlative moisture protection, lowest cost. 
And Chase engineers are constantly looking for new ways to solve chemical packaging problems, 
working with the chemical industry to design and provide exactly the right bag. For example, a 
new, super-strong Chase heavy-gauge polyethylene bag permits safe storage of hygroscopic 
chemicals, even outdoors, for months. . . in any weather! Want sound, impartial advice about the 
best packaging material for any chemicals? Call your Chase Man. Or a letter direct to us will bring 
facts about economical Chase packaging for any chemical product—even some semi-liquids. 





RGANIC 


Z —CGHASE BAG COMPANY 


355 Lexington Avenue - New York 17, N.Y. 


ce eS 
Aa ANA 


MULTIWALLS + TEXTILE «+ PLASTIC AND LAMINATED BAGS + CONSUMER-SIZE PAPER BAGS 
AND OTHER PACKAGING MATERIALS 














MARKETS 


DEMAND 


Million wine gallons 190 proof 
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SUPPLY 


This amount of im- 
ports, fermentation 
production, and in- 
ventory depletion, 
was needed to aug- 
ment synthetic alco- 
hol output in ’60. 








Ethanol Expansion Cue? 


Fermentation alcohol producers see 
a golden market opportunity slipping 
through their fingers. Demand is at a 
record high—well above the capacity 
of synthetic alcohol producers — and 
seems likely to continue so. Moreover, 
there’s low-cost raw material almost 
within grasp. But at best the ferment- 
ers are likely to make only short-term 
gains, for they face almost certain ex- 
pansion by producers of synthetic ma- 
terial. 

Right now, for example, fermenta- 
tion alcohol producers are in a par- 
ticular bind. Demand (estimated at 
293 million Ibs; see chart) is about 
10% above U.S. synthetic ethanol 


capacity. Some buyers have met 
needs through imports, others have 
turned to inventories. And fermenters 
see 110 million gal. of molasses raw 
material dangling before them at a 
10.5¢/gal. price. But it’s Cuban mo- 
lasses, and official Washington frowns 
on any deal with the Cubans. 

True, the U.S. Dept. of Agriculture 
is likely to make some 15 million Ibs. 
of surplus corn available soon to alco- 
hol makers at an attractive price—still 
not set, but certain to be below 75¢/- 
bu. (Government support price is 
$1.05/bu.) Publicker Industries is in 
the forefront of these negotiations (it 
also had lined up the molasses), and 


will likely get the lion’s share of this 
corn—but it will probably be a very 
short-term deal. 

Picking Up the Marbles: Thus, de- 
spite the scrambling by fermentation 
producers, synthetic alcohol makers 
seem sure to gain most by the steady 
rise in alcohol consumption—demand 
will reach an estimated 330-335 mil- 
lion gal. by 65. Right now, synthetic 
alcohol producers seem almost casual 
about the market opportunities—none 
of the major producers has said 
anything certain about expansion. 
Chances are, however, that synthetic 
alcohol makers will move before ’65. 

When they do, it will further weak- 
en the position of fermentation alco- 
hol. Long before Castro took over in 
Cuba, molasses, the prime fermenta- 
tion raw material, was becoming ex- 
pensive—it is widely used in the ani- 
mal feed market, and feed makers can 
pay a higher price than can alcohol 
makers. Only eight years ago about 
35% (96 million gal.) of US. 
cthanol was molasses-derived; last 
year, the figure was 6% (16 million 
gal.), and trade observers expect mo- 
lasses ethanol to soon disappear as a 
market factor. 

Imports Rise: Marketers have re- 
cently also been quick to step up im- 
ports to meet ethanol demand. AI- 
cohol imports spurted to 12.8 million 
gal_—an advance of 12 million gal. 
over °59’s total. During the first seven 
months of fiscal year “61 (July to 
Jne), imports almost reached 10 mil- 
lion gal. and prospects are good for 
a continued high Jevel of imports, at 
least in the next 12 months. Reason: 
during °60, France had one of its best 
sugar beet crops, and beet molasses 
production hit 600,000 tons—200,090 
tons over a normal year. Much of this 
will likely go into ethanol manufac- 
ture. Already some U.S. companies 
are dickering for a share of this pro- 
duction. 

Demand Spiral: Meanwhile, indus- 
trial alcohol demand is expected to 
climb—but the pace in the next five 
vears won't match that of the last five. 
Between °55 and ’60 ethanol con- 
sumption rose 30% —’60’s output was 
67.7 million gal. over the 55 level of 
225.8 million. 

This increase was largely be- 
ethanol-derived acetaldehyde 
output rose in that time from 116 mil- 


cause 
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MARKETS 
Industrial Ethanol Consumption 


(million wine gallons, 190 proof) 





"55* '56 "58 "59 





Acetaldehyde 116 (122.7 138 





Misc. chemical synthesis 66.1 50.6 





Solvent 70.9 65.9 





Other end-uses 7.4 








Totals | 225.8 242 (263.8 


hidden treasure 


ORTHO-ANISALDEHYDE 
also know as O-Methoxy 


is one of those 


which you may 
Benzaldehyde... 
little-known, little-discussed 
chemicals which on first look appears to have 
ted application. However, its 
promising physical properties seem 
ting possibilities—especially 
synthesis or as a pharmaceutical 
mediate. ANSUL is in a position to supply 
n quantities at an extremely reasonable 
We'd like to work with you in developing 
‘ j ormation. Write us for 
mples and complete technical information. 
ANSUL CHEMICAL COMPANY, 
MARINETTE, WISCONSIN. 


PHYSICAL PROPERTIES 
ORTHO-AN/SALDEHYDE 
MOLECULAR WEI/GHT...136.14 
BOILING POINT (at 760 mm Hg).. 
MELTING POINTS*...(1) 38-39°C 
(2) 3°C 
SPECIFIC GRAVITY (liquid) 25°/25°... 
SPECIFIC GRAVITY (solid) 25°/25°. 
REFRACTIVE INDEX n 20°/D...1.5608 
ODOR. . .Burned, slightly phenolic 
SOLUBILITY in H2O—Slightly so oluble 
APPEARANCE Whit light tan solid 


236°C 


1.1274 
1.258 


*Exi 
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ANSUL CHEMICAL COMPANY, MARINETTE, WISCONSIN @ INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS %& REFRIGERATION PRODUCTS @ FIRE FIGHTING EQUIPMENT 














267.1 


Sd 
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2 | 
| 











* Fiscal years: July 1 to June 30 


lion gal. to 156 million gal. (1 gal. 
of alcohol is used for each 6 Ibs. 
of acetaldehyde). 

In the next five years, however, 
production of ethanol-derived acetal- 
dehyde will likely climb only about 
14%, to roughly 78 million gal. One 
big result will be that ethanol growth, 
too, will be in the same percentage 
range—industrial ethanol usage in ’65 
will reach an estimated 330-335 mil- 
lion gal. 

There are two key reasons for the 
slowdown in acetaldehyde from etha- 
nol: 

(1) One big acetaldehyde market— 
in the manufacture of butanol—is 
threatened by “oxo-process” alcohols. 

(2) Under construction now is a 
new plant for making acetaldehyde 
directly from ethylene, skipping the 
ethanol step. 

Currently, over 75% of acetalde- 
hyde goes to production of butanol, 
which can also be manufactured by 
the oxo process. This method con- 
verts—by the reaction of carbon di- 
oxide and hydrogen—olefin hydro- 
carbons into aldehydes and then into 
alcohols. Today, there is an oxo- 
chemical overcapacity. 

It’s a good bet that Texas Eastman 
and Carbide will utilize their oxo fa- 
cilities to meet future butanol demand 
growth rather than expand their ac- 
etaldehyde facilities. 

The direct route from ethylene won 
a new advocate recently when Cela- 
nese licensed the process of Aldehyde 
GmbH (a company jointly owned by 
Wacker Chemie and _  Farbwerke 
Hoechst A.G.) Celanese is currently 
constructing a 100-million-lbs./year 
facility at Bay City, Tex. 

Also, Tennessee Eastman is report- 
edly eyeing the process and may 
decide to apply for a license in the 


not too distant future. 

Solvent Use Gains: An imposing 
quantity of ethanol is also consumed 
each year as a solvent. During fiscal 
vear ’60, 71 million gal. were so used 
—a gain of almost 12 million gal. 
(20%) over *55’s level of 59 million. 

The solvent uses of alcohol fit into 
five major categories: (1) resins lac- 
quers, etc., including proprietary sol- 
vents; (2) food products, cleaning 
preparations, brake fluids, cutting oils, 
and other industrial products; (3) 
toilet preparations; (4) processing 
food products; and (5) pharmaceuti- 
cal products for external use. 

Each of these major categories ac- 
counts for hundreds of specific appli- 
cations. However, the actual gallon- 
ages going to these applications are 
comparatively small, and while some 
are making gains, others are declining. 

In any case, no single outstanding 
solvent application is expected to up- 
set the stable growth pattern of the 
past five years. It is expected that 
solvent requirements for ethanol will 
continue to expand slowly, to 78 
million gal. by ’65 

The other miscellaneous uses of 
industrial alcohol as a raw material 
that combined to take the remaining 
57 million gal. of ethanol used in 
°60 are too numerous to consider in 
detail. 

Among the most important: manu- 
facture of acetic acid, ethyl acetate, 
ethyl chloride, drugs and medicinal 
products, rubber accelerators. Like 
the many solvent applications, not all 
of the miscellaneous chemical syn- 
thesis applications will grow during 
the next five years. 

But as a group they should expand 
—about 77 million gal. will be used 
here by ’65. 


In summary, each of the major 


















HARDWORKING JEFFERSON CHEMICALS 


POLVYETHERS and GATALYSTS 









First step to better 
urethane foams... 


TIGHT SPECIFICATION CHEMICALS 








PPG-2000 TRIOL G-1500 TRIOL G-3000 TRIOL G-4000 


Specific gravity, 20/20°C..............0.......... 1.003 min. - il rok 
1.006 max. 


. 0.2 max. 0.2 max. 0.2 max. 0.2 max. 


Hydroxyl number; mg. KOH/g................... 54.5 min. 107 min. 53.4 min. 39 min. 
57.5 max. 118 max. 59.0 max. 43 max. 


0.1 


pH in 10:1 methanol-water solvent 5.0 min. ~ 5.0 min. 5.0 min. 
7.0 











Volatility, wt.% 












Acid number, mg. KOH/g. 





pH in 10:6 isopropanol-water solvent 





Total unsaturation, meq./g. 0.04 max. 0.075 max. 


Gel test, flow time, sec. 10 max. ream 10 max. 10 max. 















Potassium, ppm. 10 max. 10 max. 10 max. 10 max. 






Water at shipment, wt.% 0.1 mox. 0.1. max. 0.1 max. 0.1 max. 
Ash, wt.% 0.005 max. 0.005 max. 0.005 max. 0.005 max. 
Color, Pt-Co. 50 max. 100 max. 100 max, 100 max. 
Appearance Clear and substantially free of foreign matter. 






































Jefferson is currently offering four poly- N-methylmorpholine, N-ethylmorpholine and 


ethers which have proved most satisfactory for N,N’-dimethylpiperazine, which are excellent 
urethane technology . . . Polypropylene Glycol catalysts for urethane foams. Other interesting 
2000, Triol G-1500, Triol G-3000, and Triol tertiary amine catalysts and polyethers for rigid 
G-4000. The triols are propylene oxide adducts foams are under development . . . watch for 
of glycerine; the number indicates the average their announcement soon. 

molecular weight. All are made to rigid ure- We will be pleased to send samples of our 
thane specifications with emphasis on low present polyethers and catalysts for your evalu- 
unsaturation, low water content, low ash, low ation . . . write or call Jefferson Chemical 
acid numbers, and controlled pH. Company, Inc., 1121 Walker Avenue, P. O. 


Jefferson is also your best source for Box 303, Houston 1, Texas. 









HOUSTON * NEW YORK ¢ CHICAGO « CLEVELAND 





CHARLOTTE * LOS ANGELES « SAN FRANCISCO 
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SPECIALTY IS FULFILLING 
YOUR PROCESS PLANT NEEDS... 


® cHiyopa 


CHEMICAL ENGINEERING & 
CONSTRUCTION CO., LTD. 


TT 


CHIYODA-KU TOKYO, JAPAN 
Cable Address: "CHIYOTAKA TOKYO" 





This new BORNE detergent 
cleans up where 
others quit! 


Revolutionary in the field of detergents, WOW is a Heavy 
Duty All-Purpose Liquid developed by Borne to lick tough 
cleaning jobs as nothing has before. 


Its entirely new detergent sulfonate*—molecular structure 
gives WOW a tremendous thirst for grease, wax and grime 

. a positive improvement over solvent-based and dodecyl 
benzene sulfonate formulated detergents. 


See how WOW can solve your cleaning problems better. Write 
for detailed information. 


* Pat. Pena 


BORNE CHEMICAL COMPANY, INC. 


Charlotte, North Carolina 
600 Atando Avenue 
Phone: Edison 2-8810 


Elizabeth, N. J. 
632 South Front Street 
Phone: Flanders 1-1717 
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MARKETS 
Synthetic Ethanol 


Producers and Estimated Capacities 
(million wine gallons, 190 proof) 





Humble Oil 
Baton Rouge, La. 





National Petro-Chemicals 
Tuscola, Ill. 


Shell Chemical 
Houston, Tex. 


Texas Eastman 
Longview, Tex. 


Union Carbide Chemicals 
Institute, W. Va. 
South Charleston, W. Va. 
Texas City, Tex. 
Whiting, Ind. 


Total 265 








ethanol market segments will register 
gains during the next five years, as 
long as the ethanol market price does 
not advance. And acetaldehyde pro- 
duction from ethanol will show the 
largest gallonage gain during this 
period—despite mitigating factors. 

Despite this attractive growth pic- 
ture, no major synthetic alcohol 
maker has moved to enlarge its ca- 
pacity. The picture has remained al- 
most constant for many years. In ’60 
five companies, at eight manufactur- 
ing locations, made up the producers’ 
list. Their total rated capacity was 
265 million gal./year (see table 
above). 

The largest producer by far is 
Union Carbide Chemicals, with a 
total estimated capacity of about 133 
million gal./year. It has plants at 
Texas City, Tex., South Charleston, 
W. Va., Institute, W. Va., and Whit- 
ing, Ind. 

The other producers include Hum- 
ble Oil, at Baton Rouge, La.; Shell 
Chemical, at Houston, Tex.; and 
Texas Eastman, at Longview, Tex. 
These companies have a combined 
production capacity of 132 million 
gal./ year. 

By °65, the gap between domestic 
demand and synthesis capacity may 
widen. Although no alcohol shortage 
is expected in the short-term future— 
with the availability of inexpensive 
foreign alcohol and the U.S. govern- 
ment subsidizing alcohol-from-corn 
production—a serious shortage could 
develop by ’65 if no new synthesis 
production capacity appears. 

















Speedier service 


BORAX 
BORIC ACID 
LITHIUM 
POTASH 






iS a 


New speed-up in order-handling cuts days off delivery time 


You can depend on U.S.BORAX service . . . it’s the best ever! 
Thanks to an improved communications network and new 
FLexowriTer equipment, your order now reaches headquarters 
within minutes of the time it is received at any regional office. 
Then your order is relayed immediately to one of our refineries 
for loading into waiting cars. Loading is given special attention; 


care and skill here means safe arrival at your plant. 
You'll even receive photographic proof of proper loading! 
This is typical of U.S.BORAX service in part. 

Get the full story from any of our technically trained 
field men by writing today! 


FLEXOWRITER MACHINE is a major part of our improved service. 
By automatically filling in all shipping data pertinent mah nnnmnnn iO IE ze 


to each customer's account, this equipment greatly speeds up 
order-processing and eliminates chance of error. 


630 SHATTO PLACE. LOS ANGELES 5. CALIFORNIA 


Regional Offices 
50 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 
3456 PETERSON AVENUE, CHICAGC 


627 PEACHTREE ST., N.E., ATLANTA, GA. / 











New instrument panel has built-in wiring 





KRALASTIC The first complete automobile instru- 


ment panel of plastic—now used in a 
leading manufacturer's 61 models—offers advantages metal 
can't match. Made of tough Kralastic®, the original ABS 
plastic by Naugatuck Chemical, these panels feature their 
own built-in printed electrical circuits. They weigh 7 to & 


> 
oO 











pounds less than zine alloy, reduce tooling costs, cut piece 
costs substantially. The entire unit is assembled and ready 
for mounting in just 45 seconds. 

Automotive design is but one of Kralastic’s many appli- 
cations, Hard, tough Kralastic engineering materials today 


NAUGATUCK CHEMICAL DIVISION 
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perform in hundreds of products, from rigid pipe in gas 
distribution to components for large and small appliances. 

Look about and you will find Naugatuck chemistry mak- 
ing things happen not only in transportation but in virtually 
every industry...making manufacturing easier, farming 
less laborious and more productive, products more appeal- 
ing than ever before. 

Design engineers! For specific information on Kralastic 
or any of Naugatuck’s products, write Department C5, 
Naugatuck Chemical, Naugatuck, Connecticut. 





SALES AND DISTRIBUTION 


Probing the CPI’s 
Promotion Patterns 


Last week new light was shed on two of the oldest— 
yet still most preplexing—dquestions that face chemical 
advertising and sales promotion executives: How much 
should be spent and how should expenditures be 
apportioned? 

The latest word on these topics came from two 
sources: a provocative discussion at the annual spring 
meeting of the Assn. of National Advertisers’ Chemical 
Group (New York) and a new CHEMICAL WEEK survey 
to determine current spending patterns and trends in 
chemical process industries’ advertising and promotion 
(see charts). 

At the ANA get-together, Phil C. Coulter, adver- 
tising consultant for Union Carbide Corp., along with 
Du Pont’s Gilbert Miller and Atlas Powder Co.’s 
James Gilruth, probed the subject: Are we aiming our 
advertising at reasonable and attainable objectives? 
Their discussions provide some new insights into meas- 
uring advertising’s effectiveness, and the CW survey 
of 25 chemical processors shows how CPI ad and pro- 
motion men now allocate their budgets among various 
promotional media. 

Proper Aim: To ANA’s Chemical Group, Carbide’s 
Coulter emphasized that behind the question “How 
much should we spend for advertising or promotion?” 
lies a series of other, more fundamental questions that 
must be answered before a meaningful conclusion can 
be reached. Examples: “What do you want your 
advertising to accomplish? Whom do you want to 
influence? How many of them are there? How much 
do they now know? How much do you want them to 
know, how quickly and how much is it worth to you 
if they do know?” 

Advertising effectiveness can be measured, says Coul- 
ter, but first certain basic questions must be answered— 
e.g., exactly what is the corporate objective? Precisely 
what are the marketing objectives for next year? 

Another important requirement for measuring effec- 
tiveness: selecting proper objectives for ads. “Too often,” 
says Coulter, “advertising is saddled with somebody 
else’s objective that’s looking for a home.” The test 
for an appropriate ad objective is this, he adds: “Your 
objective must be something for advertising to accom- 
plish, something that it can accomplish alone. 

“If your advertising can’t do the job alone, and you 
can’t measure that job, then it would pay you to re- 
examine your ad objectives; chances are, you're deal- 
ing with something broader—perhaps a sales or even 
a marketing objective.” 

Basically, Coulter’s thesis is that industrial advertising 
is most effective in reaching mass audiences to create 
awareness, comprehension and conviction about a com- 
pany’s products or services, but that it is unrealistic 


Where CPI Promotion Dollar Goes: 
The average .. . 


Space Advertising 
48% 


Sales Others** 
Literature 11% 
13% 
House 
lO] ger lar) 
° 
Product o% 
Publicity 
9% 


. » » and the extremes 


Direct Mail 
25% 


Product S 
Publicity pace 


15% Advertising 
10% 





Sales 
Literature 


Others** 
35% 


Space Advertising 
80% 


Product 
Publicity 
10% 
Sales 
! iterature 


10% 





*Averages from 10 companies 
**Exhibits, promotion research etc. 
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to expect advertising to do the whole 
selling job alone. For that reason, he 
believes, the effectiveness of advertis- 
ing should be measured according to 
its accomplishment of specific pre- 
planned objectives, whether or not 
sales respond. “After all,” he points 
out, “it’s entirely possible that other 
factors — changes in the economy, 
population or competition — may nul- 
lify the effects of highly effective 
advertising.” 

Budget Breakdown: The CW sur- 
vey of chemical promotion efforts 
throws light on another aspect of ad- 
vertising effectiveness—how much CPI 
firms are spending now and for what 
purposes. The charts on p. 99 show 
how 10 CPI companies* allocate funds 
for several important promotional 
tasks and how strikingly these pro- 
grams differ. 

Space advertising clearly gets the 
biggest share of most CPI company 
promotional budgets. Sales literature, 
direct mail, product publicity and 
house organs are next, in that order. 

But the relative importance of each 
of these forms of promotion varies 
greatly. While most of the survey 


respondents allocate 40-60% of their 
ad and promotion budgets to space 


ads, one spent only a slim 10%, an- 
other a hefty 80%. 

Funds spent for sales literature 
(CW, May 20, p. 95) range almost as 
widely—from 7% in several instances 
to 45% in one company, the survey 
shows. 

And CPI promotion budget alloca- 
tions for direct mail ranges from ab- 
solutely nothing in one instance to a 
high of 27%; product publicity ex- 
penditures range from 5 to 15%; 
spending for house organs, 2 to 30%. 

These variations stem from the dif- 
ferences in companies that make up 
the chemical process industries—e.g., 
product line, state of competition, com- 
pany objectives, distribution and types 
of customers. 

Spotting Trends: Perhaps more sig- 
nificant than current promotion budget 
breakdowns are the changes that are 
starting to take shape. 

For one thing, direct-mail spending 
appears to be rising. More than 25% 
of the survey respondents plan to 
spend more for this purpose. One 
reason: the relatively low cost of 

* Twenty-five firms responded to CW’s query; 

) supplied detailed data on relative expendi- 


tures for each aspect of advertising and 
promotion. 
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reaching a limited market with highly 
specialized messages. 

Another area getting more attention 
today is product publicity. Nearly 
20% of the firms participating in the 
survey report that they’re becoming 
convinced of the value of a steady 
flow of news items as a means of 
keeping the company name before 
potential buyers, projecting a modern, 
progressive image. 

Sales literature, too, is undergoing 
rapid change and facing important new 
problems—e.g., obsolesence, lack of 
foreign-language literature. 

Other Changes: In product vs. corp- 
orate image advertising, specific prod- 
ucts promotion gets the nod from 
80% of the survey participants. But 
this is likely to change. More than 
one-third of the companies say they 
plan to expand their corporate image 
advertising in the near future. 

And concerning ad and promotion 
men’s relationships to other market- 
ing units, one-half of the respondents 
indicate that their promotional groups 
now report directly to sales manage- 
ment, while the other half are respon- 
sible to other company officials (pres- 
ident, executive vice-president or com- 
pany communications management). 

World’s Fair Plans: In another of 
the ANA presentations, Allied Chem- 
ical’s trade show manager, Bernard 
Thompson, reviewed plans for CPI 
participation in the New York City 
World’s Fair in °64. 

Thompson reports that no CPI com- 
panies have made firm commitments 
so far but that several (Du Pont, for 
one) plan to participate and are work- 
ing on arrangements with fair officials. 

Thompson cites several reasons for 
this relatively unenthusiastic attitude 
among CPI advertising and promotion 
men: lack of recognition by the official 
World’s Fair governing body; high 
costs of exhibit space ($70/sq.ft for a 
two-year period vs. $4-6 that most 
trade shows charge); and the lack of 
interest in showing industrial products 
to a predominantly consumer audi- 
ence. 

All told, the ANA Chemical Group 
meeting and the CW survey tell a 
similar story: management is eagerly 
seeking better information on which 
to base its plans for more effective 
advertising and promotion. As this 
data becomes more readily available, 
look for new and rapid changes in 
promotional patterns to boost profits. 


New CPI Challenges 


Chemical processors, busy enough 
battling competition within their own 
ranks, now face renewed competition 
from some of the materials they have 
been trying to displace —i.e., steel, 
zinc, wool and cotton. 

Among CPI areas that will be con- 
fronted by counterattacks: plastics and 
synthetic fiber producers. Carrying on 
the major assault are the official or- 
ganizations representing the competing 
products. 

Steel: The American Iron and Steel 
Institute this month enters its new 
fiscal year—and it may be a decisive 
year for steel marketing. Among 
AISI’s latest developments: The Com- 
mittee to Promote the Use of Steel 
was set up. 

This group will assume over-all co- 
ordination of the promotion and 
publicity efforts of AISI’s specific 
product committees—e.g., galvanized 
sheet producers, steel pipe producers. 
Another function: to promote the use 
of “Steelmarks” (labels for steel con- 
sumer products). , 

AISI has nearly doubled the 
number of the industry’s promo- 
tional research committees this 
year. After studying basic industry 
problems in each area—structural 
steel, for example—the groups are 
now ready to launch specific promo- 
tion campaigns. 

Another new steel marketing effort 
that’s in the works: a motivation study 
of industrial designers. Here AISI 
plans to measure what influences de- 
signers in specifying construction ma- 
terials, and what the institute can do 
to promote greater use of steel by 
designers. 

Probably AISI’s biggest program 
now under study would be aimed at 
the educational community. Objec- 
tive: to bring this segment up to date 
on steel developments. Under consid- 
eration are films and traveling ex- 
hibits for college engineering, archi- 
tecture and science students, as well 
as trade schools and high school sci- 
ence and home economics classes. 

Zinc: This week the American Zinc 
Institute is making its first appearance 
at the Design Engineering Show in 
Detroit—the third trade show debut 
that AZI has made the past year. The 
institute is also pushing ahead its pro- 
gram of sponsoring university lec- 
tures, industry consulting, and pub- 











CENTRIFUGAL SKILL AT WORK 


e**FOR THE BIG PROCESSING TASKS 


Here’s a centrifuge that really whips up a storm! Operating at up to 1200 RPM’s—the TORNADO-MATIC performs a wide 
range of processing tasks economically, with complete flexibility of process control and with a minimum of operator attention. 
The largest automatic underdriven centrifuge in existence today, the TORNADO-MATIC performs the really big jobs in process- 
ing. TORNADO-MATICS are available in five sizes—ranging from a huge 16 to 48 cubic foot capacity down to a generous 6 
to 16 cubic foot capacity. Basket sizes of up to 48” by 30” are available. 

Designed for high-speed dewatering of crystalline slurries, it is especially useful in chemical and pharmaceutical processing. 
However, the TORNADO-MATIC is highly versatile—it easily adapts to any processing job involving liquid-solid separation. 
Even at its high speeds and huge capacities the flexible TORNADO-MATIC operates smoothly and without a vibration—thanks 
to exclusive Fletcher “Long-Swing” suspension. 

The TORNADO-MATIC combines many Fletcher “Exclusives’—from fingertip controls to automatic cycling and “double check” 
safety features—for exceptional efficiency under many processing conditions. 

Look to Fletcher for processing equipment that will assure product uniformity, processing flexibility and significant savings— 
Write for Bulletin 202-560. 


TORNADO-MATIC e e@ e 











You Made Sharples First/ 


a division of Thee SHARPLES corporation 
FLETCHER Centrifugal and Process Engineers 


2300 WESTMORELAND STREET / PHILADELPHIA 40, PENNSYLVANIA 


CENTRIFUGES NEW YORK e PITTSBURGH « CLEVELAND « DETROIT e CHICAGO « HOUSTON « SAN FRANCISCO e LOS ANGELES « ST. LOUIS e ATLANTA 
Associated Companies and Representatives throughout the World 
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Hallco 


lasticizers 


In addition to those listed 
below, special ester type 
plasticizers can be made 
to specification. 


ADIPATES 
Diisobutyl Adipate 
Dibutyl Adipate 
Dioctyl Adipate 
Diisooctyl Adipate 

AZELATES 
Diisobutyl Azelate 
Dibutyl Azelate 
Dioctyl Azelate 
Diisooctyl Azelate 


SEBACATES 
Dibuty!l Sebacate 
Dioctyl Sebacate 
Diisooctyl Sebacate 


OLEATES 
Butyl Oleate 


Butyl ‘'Cellosolve” 
Oleate 


PELARGONATES 
Butyl ‘‘Cellosolve”’ 
Pelargonate 
Butyl “‘Carbitol”’ 
Pelargonate 


For complete information and 
prices, write or phone 


te C.P Hall Co 


of Illinois 
CHEMICAL MANUFACTURERS 





5251 W. 73rd St., Chicago 38, Illinois 
NEWARK * AKRON * CHICAGO 
MEMPHIS * LOS ANGELES 
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lishing technical literature and news 
periodicals. 

The Fiber Market: Producers of na- 
tural fibers such as wool and cotton 
are gearing for their biggest promo- 
tion campaigns. The Wool Bureau 
and the National Cotton Council, for 
example, are firming up plans for ex- 
panded programs next year. 

The National Cotton Council, al- 
ready spending 32% of its $3-million 
annual budget on advertising and pub- 
licity, plans to create a new research 
and promotion arm. By assessing its 
members $1/bale sold, the new Cot- 
ton Producers Assn. hopes to put $10 
million into its coffers over the next 
five years. Consumer magazine and 
television advertising will be heavy. 

The Wool Bureau, now setting up 
a new budget for its fiscal year be- 
ginning July 1 (last year the budget 
was about $1 million), hopes to launch 
a revised and reoriented advertising 
program. Biggest sales points: perma- 
nent crease and pleat and wash-and- 
wear wool. The change: it’s switching 
from institutional to specific end- 
product promotion. 

The bureau hopes to get under way 
this fall a two-part campaign in maga- 
zines, newspapers, radio and _ tele- 
vision. The first section, nationwide 
publicity, will be geared to new de- 
velopments in the wool industry. 
Local advertising, on the other hand, 
will consists of cooperative ventures 
with local manufacturers in concen- 
trated market areas, describing spe- 
cific products at the retail level. 


Chemical Comic Book 


Last week Diamond Alkali Co. 
(Cleveland) published an offbeat piece 
of sales literature—a Western-style 
comic book designed to appeal to 
children 8 to 12 years old. 

The 16-page booklet, “Diamond 
Deputies,” dramatizes the applications 
of three of the company’s herbicides: 
Crop Rider for weeds in crops, Fence 
Rider for mixed brush and weeds, and 
Line Rider for brush control along 
right-of-ways. 

The booklet’s unusual format serves 
two purposes: (1) a conventional 
piece of sales promotional literature 
for weed-killer purchasers; (2) an 
educational-public relations booklet 
for school children, who have lately 
avalanched the firm with requests for 
such material. 


Your supplier for) 


Solvents 

Fatty alcohols 

Fatty alcohol products 

Fatty alcohol sulphates 

Fatty alcohol polyglycol ethers 
Quarternary ammonium compounds 
Fatty acid alkanolamides 

Turkey red oils 

Plasticisers 

Epoxy-plasticisers 


HENKEL INTERNATIONAL GMBH 


A DEHYDAG PRODUCTS 


DISTRIBUTORS IN USA 

Faliek Products Co., inc. - 165 Broadway - New York 6, N.Y 
A.H. Carnes Co, - 75 East Wacker Drive - Chicago 1, II! 
Ben R. Hendrix Trading Co. Inc. - 409 Cotton Exchange 
Building - New Orleans 12, La.- R. E. Flatow & Co., Inc. - 
10 Madison Str.. P.O. 8B. 1166 - Oakland 4, Calif 


DISTRIBUTORS IN CANADA 
Canerpa Ltd. - Suite 223, Drummond Building, 1117 St 


Catherine Street West - Montreal + Canerpa Ltd. - 
137 Wellington Street West - Toronto 


Germany - DUsseidort 








You spent 
$450,000,000 
on bowling last year 


13% times as much as you 
gave to fight cancer 


Shocking? Yes. And here’s another 
shocking fact: in 1961, cancer will 
strike in approximately two out of 
three homes. 

Go bowling. It’s fun. Enjoy yourself. 
But when you spend fifty cents 
to knock down pins—give as 
much to the American Cancer 
Society —to knock out cancer. 

If you do that, you will be 
giving $450,000,000 to fight 
cancer this year. Thirteen and a 
half times as much as last year! 
Fight cancer with a checkup— 
and a check to the American 
Cancer Society. 
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IF YOU CAN FILL THE 
you'll find unusual | 


advancement opportunities at} 


Due to rapidly expanding activities in the field 
of polymer research and development, immediate 
openings are available for qualified personnel in: 


POLYMER CHEMISTRY — Several openings in this 
field with unusual growth potential. Research and devel- 
opment related to new methods of polymerization and 
polymerization processes from laboratory to pilot plant 
stage, study of reaction kinetics and synthesis of new 
monomers and polymers. 


PHYSICAL CHEMISTRY & APPLIED PHYSICS 
— A variety of openings in the field of polymer and 
fiber characterization. Investigations of fiber and poly- 


RESEARCH 

DEVELOPMENL 
IN POLYMER 
CHEMISTRY 


RESEARCH A 
DEVELOPMENT 
IN PHYSICAL 
CHEMISTRY 
AND 
APPLIED 
. PHYSI¢s 
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mer microstructures and determination of morphologi- 

cal, rheological and viscoelastic properties. 


ANALYTICAL CHEMISTRY — Non-routine analy- 
sis, investigational work in polymers and fibers and de- 
velopment of new analytical procedures. This work will 
offer a challenge to progressive analytical chemists. 


ORGANIC CHEMISTRY — Basic research in the 
synthesis of new monomers and organic intermediates, 
preparation of new stabilizers and polymer additives. 


TEXTILE & FIBER ENGINEERS — Rasic studies, 
applied research, process development — new equip- 
ment design related to manufacture of synthetic fibers. 


The above openings provide excellent growth potential and offer oppor- 
tunities for both technical specialization and supervisory responsibilities. 


Attractive starting salaries, noncontributory pension, health insurance, life insurance and other liberal benefits. 
Reply to W. M. Jolly, Supervisor of Personnel 


ALLIED CHEMICAL CORP. 
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AEROPAK, INC JEFFERSON CHEMICAL CO. Agency—Robinson-Gerard-McGary, Inc. 


AIR PRODUCTS, INC. Agency—De Garmo, Inc KENTUCKY DEPT. OF ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT Agency—Doe Anderson 
Advertising Agency 
ALLIED CHEMICAL CORP. Agency—Kenneth Rader Co., In ] 
MICHIGAN CHEMICAL CORP. Agency—Aves, Shaw & Ring, Inc. 


Marsteller 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURE CHEMICAL CO., THE Agency 
rd ebhardt & Reed 


MINNESOTA MINING & MFG. CO. Agency—MacManus, John & Adams, Inc. 
AMERICAN CYANAMID CO. Agency—Ben Sackhein 


NEW YORK CENTRAL SYSTEM Agency—Robert Conahay, Inc. 
AMERICAN CYANAMID CO. Agency—Erwin Wasey, Ruthrauff & Ryan, Inc 3 NOPCO CHEMICAL CO. Agency—Gray & Rogers Adv 
AMERICAN MINERAL SPIRITS CO. Agency—Le rnett Co.. Inc NORTHERN NATURAL GAS CO. Agency—Bozel! & Jacobs, Inc. 


: OLIN MATHIESON CHEMICAL CORP., BLOCKSON CHEMICALS Agency— 
AMERICAN POTASH & CHEMICAL CORP. Agency—The McCarty Co 4s gap asaacyge 
ANSUL CHEMICAL CO. Agency—Br 


ad Sebstad, In 


PITTSBURGH CHEMICAL CO. Agency—Erwin Wasey, Ruthrauff & Ryan, Inc 


ANTARA CHEMICALS DIV. GENERAL ANILINE & FILM CORP. Agency—The PITT-CONSOL CHEMICAL CO. Agency—RAF Advertising, Inc. 


POWER STAINLESS PRODUCTS CO. Agency—Gero & Bierstein, Inc 
ATLANTIC COAST LINE RR Agency " 40 

PUBLICKER INDUSTRIES, INC. Agency—Ai Pau! Lefton Co., Inc 
BAKER PERKINS, INC. Agency r ‘ Ir < 


RAYMOND BAG CORP. Agency—Western Advertising Agency 
BORNE CHEMICAL CO. A 


RHODIA, INC. Agency—Sudler & Hennessey, Inc 
CABOT CORP. Agency—Larcom Randa v., Inc at 0 


ROHM & HAAS CO. Agency—Arndt, Preston, Chapin, Lamb & Keen 
CELANESE CORP. OF AMERICA Agency—Ellington & Co., | 1 


SELAS CORP. OF AMERICA Agency—Michener Co 
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SALES 


Cutting Barge Costs 


Two new barge designs—one for 
general bulk liquids, the other for re- 
frigerated ammonia and LP gas—soon 
will get their first commercial tryouts 
in distribution of chemicals. 

Phillips Petroleum Co. (Bartlesville, 
Okla.) soon will begin operating two 
newly acquired barges for anhydrous 
ammonia and liquefied petroleum gas 
— fully refrigerated (—28 F). The 
new vessels are the first large-volume 
barges designed to handle chemicals 
under refrigeration, according to 
Phillips. They are expected to move 
these products at lower over-all 
costs than by conventional high-pres- 
sure means. 

Fewer Cleanings: In a more strik- 
ing departure from standard practice, 
National Marine Service, Inc., New 
York-based inland waterways carrier, 
will soon launch five new barges de- 
signed to reduce expensive barge 
cleanings. New feature: dual cargo- 
carrying systems, each of which will 
hoki maximum barge tonnage. 

Using its new barges—four of 
them with 1,600-tons capacity, one 
with 1,200-tons capacity—NMS ex- 
pects to reduce cleaning costs consid- 
erably by hauling certain chemicals in 
one of the two tank systems on each 
barge while the other is empty (called 
deadheading). The latter tank system 
can carry other chemicals on the re- 
turn haul while the first system— 
which is not cleaned—deadheads. 

Barge cleaning costs vary widely, 
but generally are about $400-$800 for 
a one-way trip. Cleaning cost may run 
as high as $5,000/trip—if exception- 
ally hard-to-remove products such as 
asphalt have been carried. 

The firm will initially use the new 
barges in the “spot” trade, carrying 
products such as benzene, lube oils, 
edible oils, petroleum, asphalt and 
other industrial chemicals. The com- 
pany hopes to pass any savings along 
to shippers, according to Paul Ellis, 
sales vice-president. 

The six tanks that compose the 
outer cargo compartment hold 9,000 
bbls., while the raised inner system 
of three tanks holds 10,000 bbls. 

Another cost-cutting feature: 50-ft. 
widths (compared with the traditional 
35 ft.) enabling the new vessels to 
carry about 50% more payload on 
Intracoastal Canals, where 
lengths may not exceed 1,000 ft. 
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Published: each Saturday—closes 11 
days in advance. 








Rate—$3.00 per line ($1.50 per line 
for position wanted ads), minimum 3 
lines. Allow 5 average words as line; 
Count one half line for box number. 








ADDRESS + gy Moa REPLIES TO: 
Classified Ady. Div. of this Publication 
oo to Office Tat'3e 








POSITIONS VACANT 








Salesman for Fiorida-National well known 
Chemical Company, largest in field needs extremely 
aggressive salesman with several years experience 


jin selling full line of industrial chemicals. For an 


experienced salesman with exemplary record, we 
offer good salary, commission, expenses and car 
with unrivaled opportunity anywhere for a g 

producer. Send snap shot, resume and tell us you ’d 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Ink Varnish Co. wishes to diversify. Can you 
put us into new profitable hah Would like to 
acquire man with complete formulation, roduc- 
tion, & market know e, & contacts, wishing a 
desirable “home”, Would also consider purchase 
of specialty chemical co.-Metro. N. Y. area. 
5298, Chemical Week. 








Unusual Chemicals Partnership Opportunity, 
Australia: Well known ethical érig ee 
Sydney, ‘seeks to diversify into chemicals aS 
ing, machinery, rela fields, through 

aflistion. Established 1930; representatives in all 
Australian states, Extensive export experience to 
New Zealand and Asia including India, Pakistan, 
Hong Kong, Malaya, etc. odern production- 
packaging machinery, control laboratory. Sub- 
stantial reserve funds to participate in_ expan- 
sion with the right American associate. Full de- 
tails: write New South Wales ernment Office, 
Suite 1308, 680 Fifth Avenue, New York 19. 





PLANTS & PROPERTIES 








For lease Newark, N. J. 7,000 sq. ft. Buildings 
2 acres land, 5 car ‘siding, large elec. & gas service, 
120,0 tinal Cord as storage. nh es 2a” zone. Arco 
Termi S. Kearney, N. J. MA 4-1525. 














For recov of precious metals catalysts, solu- 
tions send for recovery schedule. Precious ‘Metals 


Recovery Corp., 85 River Road, Nutley 10, New 
Jersey. 








like to work and work hard in this — of 
Write P. O. Box 27, Station Jacksonville, 
Florida, Our employees “know of oe advertisement 
and your application will he held confidential. 


Chemical Engineer-National manufacturer seek- 
ing chemical engineer with pipe and desi 





back- 
ground. Prefer man with experience in plastics to 
do specification work with major engineers and 
contractors, Excellent opportunity for right man 
to advance in a growing industry. Please submit 
resume and salary requirement to P-6763, Chemi- 
cal Week. 








SELLING OPPORTUNITY AVAILABLE 
Industrial Chemical Sales—Exceptional oppor- 


tunity to develop market for ee g manufacturer. 
Market area Pacific Northwest. Salary commen- 
surate with experience and contacts, Pate send 
resume to SW-6657, Chemical Week. 














POS! TIONS WANTED 





Manag t-Chemical angincer Experienced 
plant manager, assistant plant manager, plant 
superintendent, production superintendent, Broad 
chemical, fats, oils, f 9 Excellent 


record. PW-6680, Chemical 


Processing Symipenees ime 10 years selling ex- 
perience, B Ch f Michigan, Desire Los 
ates area as ates PW -6770, Chemical Week. 


Comnaniil Development. Chemical engineer and 
chemist with four years M R & C D experience 
plus seven years broad experierice Chemical and 
Petroleum intent. Location open. PW-6771, 
Chemical Week 














Chemical Engineer, 42, with 20 years staff and 


line experience offers effective plant or production 
management. Background includes production, de- 
velopment, plant start-ups in petroleum, fine or- 
ganics, liquifiable gases. PW-6764, Chemical Week. 


CONTRACT WORK WANTED 














Custom Grinding-Ultra Fine or Sustee-ipauniliy 
or Volume Blendi mg oad Grinding service on unit 
or contract ae omplete CO installation for 
Nylon, Teflon and host Sensitive Materials. A 
Cramer Corp., 10881 S. Central Avenue. Box 682 
Oak Lawn, Tilinois. 








PROFESSIONAL SERVICES 
Technical Guidance by Martin ‘~ Gur Jr, 
Research Advisory Service, RFD. 4 Lexington, 
Va. - COngress 1-3294. 











SPECIAL SERVICE 


Hard-To-Find Chemicals located 
No listing charge. Chemsearch, 2090 
Hanford, Calif, 











specialists. 
eralta Way, 





EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 








Buftlovak 32” x 72“double drum dryer, chrome- 
plated drums, Stainless Acc,, 1955, Perry, 1415 N. 
6th St,, Phila. 22, Pa. 





7304 Stainless vertical tank, 7'-6” x 
Perry, 1415 N. 6th %, 


2700 
7"-6", ished, coils, Agit., 
Phila. 22, Pa, 


Pfaudler 1250 gal. blue 
jecmean, Agit. Perry, 1415 
Pa. 





jass-lined reactor, 
. 6th St., Phila. 22, 





i. horiz. blue gl 
. Perry, 1415 


Ptaudler 11,500 


20 Pie Led coils 
22, 


-lined tanks, 
6th St., Phila. 





i. T347SS horiz. tank 4’ x 14’. ASME 60 
, coils. Perry, 1415 N. 6th St., Phila. 22, 


1350 
ov Ww 





CHEMICALS FOR SALE 





Sodium Sulfate d for sale or lease by 
owner, Unusual hig gate brine and crystal. No 
trace of Fe or Al. In large consumer area remote 
from’ other suppliers. Half million tons blocked 
out with unlimited pout, Cheapest electric 
rates available, near ry, C. A. Kearney, 956 18 E. 
Seattle, Wash. 











MISCELLANEOUS 





To Employers Who Advertise for Men: The letters 
you recieve in answer to your advertisements are 
submitted by each of the apolicants with the hope 
of eocereny the position offered. When there are 
many applicants it frequently happens that the 
only letters acknowl are those of promising 
candidates. (Others do not receive the eomtest 
po er ae on their letters have even been 
ceived, less given any consideration.) These 
men oten become discoura: rages will not respond 
to future advertisements and sometimes even ques- 
tion if they are bona fide. We can guarantee that 
Every Rivertonsent Printed Is Duly Authorized. 
Now won't you ip keep our venders interested 
in this advertising "7 acknowledging every ap- 
lication received, even if you only return the 
arrow of unsuccessful ee to them marked 
say, “Position filled, thank you.” If you don’t care 
to reveal your identity, mail them in plain en- 
velopes. We suggest this in a = of helpful co- 
operation between employers and the men replying 
to Positions Vacant advertisements. Classified 
Advertising Division, McGraw-Hill Publishing 
Company. “Put Yourself in the Place of the 
Other Fellow.” 
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BUSINESS BENCHMARKS 
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WEEKLY BUSINESS INDICATORS 

Chemical Week output index (1957100) 

Chemical Week wholesale price index (1947100) 
Stock price index (12 firms, Standard & Poor’s) 

Steel ingot output (thousand tons) 

Electric power (million kilowatt-hours) 

Crude oil and condensate (daily av., thousand bbls.) 


FOREIGN TRADE INDICATORS 
(Thousand dollars) 

Chemicals, total 

Coal-tar products 

Industrial chemicals 
Medicinals and pharmaceuticals 2. Be | 
Fertilizers and materials 9.6 
Vegetable oils and fat (inedible) 6.3 


EXPORTS 


Latest Month Preceding Month 


CHEMICAL CUSTOMERS CLOSE-UP 


all 


dollars SALES OF PAPER om 


Avg Sept Oct 





Latest Week 


125.9 126.4 
112.9 113.3 
53.09 51.53 
1,988 1,943 
14,278 
7,013 7,143 


| 


° 
z 
ie] 


Preceding Week 


14,206 


IMPORTS 


Latest Month Preceding Month 


31.1 
1 


1 


4. 
0. 
2. 
0. 
5. 


SALES OF PETROLEUM, COAL PRODUCTS 


Apr May June July Aug Sept Oct 
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A mere pinch of Cab-0-Sil®, the superfine airborne silica, 
transforms sulfur, insecticides and other materials which 
tend to cake into smooth-flowing powders while maintaining 
desirable product properties. 

Whether Cab-0-Sil performs its anticaking magic by act- 
ing as a “dry” lubricant, or whether its billions of spherical 
particles actually function like so many tiny ball bearings in 


one. Se 


Shak 








Minerals & Chemicals Div., CW 


Sk Rmaccarecn ce 


Please send 


USES: 


Thixotropic, thickening, gelling agent — 

lubricating oils, greases, polyester resins, 

epoxy resins, plastisols, plastigels, or- 

ganosols NAME 
Suspending agent — paints 

Fiatting agent — varnishes, lacquers, 





organosols, plastisols SUPRMRc eee) x Cayanesacewacekaceae 


Reinforcing agent — rubber, silicone 
latex film 







Low temperature thermal insulation 
Pharmaceuticals and cosmetics — 
(See bulletin #cpha-1) 








“free-flow” magic 
with caky sulfur 


> We invite you to use the coupon below. 
CABOT CORPORATION, 


free Cab-0-Sil sample and other 
technical data checked 


+ Anticaking agent — sulfur, insecticides Pras si babhrestauiaine 
« Antislip agent — solvent-base floor waxes 
+ Precoating material — reproduction paper ee wo 


Add just 0.5% Cab-O-Sil, shake — and caky 
sulfur (left) is transformed into a free- 
flowing powder (right). As an anticaking 
agent, this superfine silica (11.1 million 
billion particles per gram) is used in amazing- 
ly low concentrations. 


separating the larger, caky particles, is not precisely known. 
But one thing is sure: Cab-O-Sil does the job... and in 
amazingly low concentrations (down to 0.25% in some cases). 

Yet anticaking is just one of many useful characteristics 
of this versatile raw material. Here are just a few of the 
ways Cab-0-Sil is being used today: 


125 High Street, Boston 10, Mass 


Technical data available: 

() General Properties, Functions and Uses (4cgen-1) 

() Cab-0-Sil in Buty! Rubber (¢crub-2) 

() Cab-0-Sil in Dipped Latex Films (/crub-3) 

( ) Cab-0-Sil in the Lubricating Grease Industry (#cgre-2) 
() Aqueous Dispersions of Cab-0-Sil (¥cmis-2) 

() A Flatting Agent for Varnishes ( ¢cpai-3) 

() Cab-0-Sil in the Reproduction Paper Industry (#cpap-1) 
() Cab-0-Sil in the Plastics Industry (4cpla-2) 

() Cab-0-Sil in Automobile Polishes (¢cpol-1) 


() Cab-0-Sil in Pharmaceuticals and Cosmetics (#cpha-1) 









TITANOX® helps brighten up the party 


Nothing brightens up the party like gay and cheerful 
paper accessories. And nothing is better suited to the 
white pigmentation of these and other paper products 
han TITANOX titanium dioxide pigments. 

There are one or more types, rutile or anatase, to pro- 
duce clean whiteness and opacity in food board and similar 
stocks and to increase brightness and opacity of all light- 
weight papers. And because of their uniformity of all 


TITANIUM PIGMENT 


properties and ease of handling, TITANOX white pig- 
ments help speed the production process, 

As it is with paper, so it is with a wide range of other 
products—there’s a TITANOX pigment for virtually any- 
thing that requires whiteness, brightness or opacity. 
Titanium Pigment Corporation, 111 Broadway, New York 
6, N. Y.; offices and warehouses in principal cities. In 
Canada: Canadian Titanium Pigments, Ltd., Montreal. 


CORPORATION 


SUBSIDIARY OF NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 
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